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2 The Mother—Roadways. 


THE MOTHER. 


I am the pillars of the house; 
The keystone of the arch am I. 

Take me away, and roof and wall 
Would fall to ruin utterly. 


I am the fire upon the hearth, 
I am the light of the good sun. 
I am the heat that warms the earth, 
Which else were colder than a stone. 


At me the children warm their hands; 
I am their light of love alive. 
Without me cold the _ hearthstone 
stands, 
Nor could the _ precious 
thrive. 


I am the twist that holds together 
The children in its sacred ring, 
Their knot of love, from whose close 
tether 
No lost child goes a-wandering. 


children 


I am the house from floor to roof. 
I deck the walls, the board I spread; 
I spin the curtains. warp and woof, 
And shake the down to be their bed. 


I am their wall against all danger, 
Their door against the wind and 
snow. 
Thou Whom a woman laid in manger, 
Take me not till the children grow! 
Katharine Tynan. 


THE WOMAN IN SORROW. 


Ah, who is she who dwells in my 
heart, the woman _ sorrowing 
ever? 

I wooed her and I failed. 

I decked her with wreaths and sang 
songs in her praise. 

A smile shone in her face for a mo- 
ment, then it faded. 

“I have no joy in thee,” she cried, the 
woman in sorrow. 


I bought jewelled anklets for her feet 
and fanned her with a fan gem- 
studded; 

I made for her a bed on a golden 
couch. 

There flickered a gleam of gladness in 
her eyes, then it died. 


“I have no joy in them,” she cried, the 
woman in sorrow. 


I seated her upon a car of victory, and 
drove her from end to end of 
the earth. 

Conquered hearts bowed down at her 
feet, and shouts of applause rang 
in the sky. 

Pride shone in her eyes for a moment, 
then it was dimmed in tears. 

“I have no joy in conquests,” she cried, 
the woman in sorrow. 


I asked her, “Tell me, whom is it thou 
seekest ?”’ 

She only said, “I do not know his 
name.” 

Days pass by and she weeps. 

“When will my beloved come whom I 
know not, and be known to me 
for ever?” she cries, the woman 
in sorrow. 

Rabindranath Tagore. 


_——— 


ROADWAYS. 


One road leads to London, 
One road runs to Wales, 

My road leads me seawards 
To the white dipping sails. 


One road leads to the river, 
As it goes singing slow; 

My road leads to shipping, 
Where the bronzed sailors go. 


Teads me, lures me, calls me 
To salt green tossing sea; 

A road without earth’s road-dust 
Is the right road for me. 


A wet road heaving, shining, 

And wild with seagulls’ cries, 
A mad salt sea-wind blowing 

The salt spray in my eyes. 


My road calls me, lures me 
West, east, south, and north; 

Most roads lead men homewards, 
My road leads me forth. 


To add more miles to the tally 
Of gray miles left behind, 
In quest of that one beauty 
God put me here te find. ‘ 
John Masefield. 
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EDWARD BULWER-LYTTON.* 


One hundred and ten years have 
passed since the birth of Bulwer- 
Lytton, and he continues to be sus- 
pended in a dim and ambiguous posi- 
tion in the history of our literature. 
He combined extraordinary qualities 
with fatal defects. He aimed at the 
highest eminence, and failed to reach 
it, but he was like an explorer, who is 
diverted from the main ascent of a 
mountain, and yet annexes an impor- 
tant table-land elsewhere. Bulwer- 
Lytton never secured the ungrudging 
praise of the best judges, but he at- 
tained great popularity, and has even 
now not wholly lost it. He is never 
quoted as one of our great writers, 
and yet he holds a place of his own 
from which it is improbable that he 
will ever be dislodged. Although he 
stood out prominently among his fel- 
lows, and although his career was 
tinged with scandal and even with ro- 
mance, very little has been known 
about him. Curiosity has been foiled 
by the discretion of one party and the 
malignity of another. The public has 
not been in a position to know the 
truth, nor to possess the real portrait 
of a politician and a man of letters 
who has been presented as an angel 
and as a gargoyle, but never as a hu- 
man being. Forty years after his 
death the candor and the skill of his 
grandson reveal him to us at last in 
a memoir of unusual excellence. 

In no case would Lord Lytton’s task 
have been an easy one, but it must 
have been made peculiarly difficult by 
the work of those who had preceded 
him. Of these the only one who de- 
serves serious attention is Robert 
Lytton, who published certain frag- 
ments in 1883. That the son wished 
to support the memory of his father is 

*“The Life of Edward Bulwer, First Lord 


Lytton.” By his Grandson, the Ear! of Lyt- 
ton. 2 vols. Macmillan and Co., 1913, 


unquestionable. But it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he intended his contribution 
to be more than an aid to some future 
biographer’s labor. He scattered his 
material about him in rough heaps. 
Apart from the “Literary Remains,” 
which destroyed the continuity of even 
such brief biography as he gave, Rob- 
ert Lytton introduced a number of 
chapters which are more or less of 
the nature of essays, and are often 
quite foreign to his theme. Moreover, 
he dedicated several chapters to lit- 
erary criticism of his father’s works. 
It is, in fact, obvious to anyone who 
examines the two volumes of 1883 
which Robert Lytton contrived to fill, 
that he was careful to contribute as 
little as he possibly could to the story 
which he started out to relate. Al- 
though there is much that is interest- 
ing in the memoirs of 1883, the reader 
is continually losing the thread of the 
narrative. The reason is, no doubt, 
that Robert Lytton stood too close to 
his parents, had seen too much of their 
disputes, was too much torn by the 
agonies of his own stormy youth, and 
was too sensitively conscious of the 
scandal, to tell the story at all. We 
have the impression that, in order to 
forestall any other biography, he pre- 
tended himself to write a book which 
he was subtle enough to make unintel- 
ligible. 

This baffling discretion, this feverish 
race from hiding-place to hiding-place, 
has not only not been repeated by 
Lord Lytton in the volumes now be- 
fore us, but the example of his father 
seems to have positively emphasized 
his own determination to be straight- 
forward and lucid. I know no modern 
biography in which the writer has 
kept more rigidly to the business of 
his narrative, or has less successfully 
been decoyed aside by the sirens of 
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family vanity. It must have been a 
great difficulty to the biographer to 
find his pathway cumbered by the vol- 
umes of 1888, set by his father as a 
plausible man-trap for future intrud- 
ers. Lord Lytton, however, is the 
one person who is not an intruder, and 
he was the only possessor of the key 
which his father had so diplomatically 
hidden. His task, however, was 
further complicated by the circum- 
stance that Bulwer-Lytton himself 
left in MS. an autobiography, dealing 
very fully with his own career and 
character up to the age of twenty-two. 
The redundancy of all the Lyttons is 
amazing. Bulwer-Lytton would not 
have been himself if he had not 
overflowed into reflections which 
swelled his valuable account of his 
childhood into monstrous proportions. 
Lord Lytton, who has a pretty humor, 
tells an anecdote which will be read 
with pleasure :— 

“An old woman, who had once been 
one of Bulwer-Lytton’s trusted do- 
mestic servants, is still living in a 
cottage at Knebworth. One day she 
was talking to me about my grand- 
father, and inadvertently used an ex- 
pression which summed him up more 
perfectly than any elaborate descrip- 
tion could have done. She was de- 
scribing his house at Copped Hall, 
where she had been employed as 
caretaker, and added: ‘In one of his 
attacks of fluency, I nursed him there 
for many weeks.’ ‘Pleurisy,’ I be- 
lieve, was what she meant.” 

The bacillus of “fluency” interpene- 
trates the Autobiography, the letters, 
the documents of every kind, and at 
any moment this disease will darken 
Bulwer-Lytton’s brightest hours. But 
curtailed by his grandson, and with its 
floral and heraldic ornaments well 
pared away, the Autobiography is a 
document of very considerable value. 
It is written with deliberate candor, 
and recalls the manner of Cobbett, a 
writer with whom we should not ex- 


pect to find Bulwer-Lytton in sympa- 
thy. It is probable that the author 
of it never saw himself nor those who 
surrounded him in precisely their true 
relation. There was something radi- 
eally twisted in his image of life, 
which always seems to have passed 
through a refracting surface on its 
way to his vision. No doubt this is 
more or less true of all experience; no 
power has given us the gift “to see 
ourselves as others see us.” But in 
the case of Bulwer-Lytton the refrac- 
tive power of his imagination pro- 
duced a greater swerving aside from 
positive truth than is usual. The re- 
sult is that an air of the fabulous, of 
the incredible, is given to his narra- 
tives, and often most unfairly. 

A close examination, in fact, of the 
Autobiography results in confirming 
the historic truth of it. What is sur- 
prising is not, when we come to con- 
sider them, the incidents themselves, 
but Bulwer-Lytton’s odd way of nar- 
rating them. Lord Lytton, without 
any comment, provides us with curious 
material for the verification of his 
grandfather’s narrative. He prints, 
here and there, letters from entirely 
prosaic persons which tally, often to a 
surprising degree, with the extrava- 
gant statements of Bulwer-Lytton. 
To quote a single instance, of a very 
remarkable character, Bulwer-Lytton 
describes the effect his scholarship 
produced, at the age of seventeen, 
upon sober, elderly people, who were 
dazzled with his accomplishments and 
regarded him as a youthful prodigy. 
It is a sort of confession, rather full- 
blooded and lyrical, which we might 
easily set down to that phenomenon 
of refraction. But Lord Lytton prints 
a letter from Dr. Samuel Parr (whom, 
by the way, he calls “a man of sixty- 
four,” but Parr, born in 1747, was 
seventy-four in 1821), which confirms 
the autobiographer’s account in every 
particular. The aged Whig churchman, 
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who boasted a wider knowledge of 
Greek literature than any other 
scholar of his day, and whose peremp- 
tory temper was matter of legend, 
could write to this Tory boy a long 
letter of enthusiastic criticism, and 
while assuring Bulwer-Lytton that he 
kept “all the letters with which you 
have honored me,” could add: “I am 
proud of such a correspondent; and, if 
we lived nearer to each other, I should 
expect to be very happy indeed in such 
a friend.” Letters of this kind, judi- 
ciously printed by Lord Lytton in his 
notes, serve to call us back from the 
nebulous witchcraft in which Bulwer- 
Lytton was so fond of wrapping up 
the truth, and to remind us that, in 
spite of the necromancer, the truth is 
there. 

From the point where the fragment 
of autobiography closes, although for 
some time much the same material is 
used and some of the same letters are 
quoted, as were quoted and used by 
Robert Lytton, the presentation of 
these is so different that the whole 
effect is practically one of novelty. 
But with the year 1826, when Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton, at the age of three- 
and-twenty, became engaged to Rosina 
Doyle Wheeler, all is positively new. 
The story of the marriage, separation, 
and subsequent relations has never be- 
fore been presented to the world with 
any approach to accuracy or fulness. 
No biographical notices of Bulwer- 
Lytton even touch on this subject. 
which has been hitherto abandoned to 
the gossip of irresponsible contempo- 
raries. It is true that a Miss Devey 
composed a “Life of Rosina, Lady 
Lytton,” in which the tale was told. 
This work was immediately sup- 
pressed, and is inaccessible to the 
public; but the only person who is 
familiar with its contents reports that 
it “contains fragments of the narra- 
tive, obviously biassed, wholly inac- 
curate, and evidently misleading.” So 


far as the general public is concerned, 
Lord Lytton’s impartial history of the 
relations between his grandfather and 
his grandmother is doubtless that por- 
tion of his book which will be re- 
garded as the most important. We 
may, therefore, dwell briefly upon his 
treatment of it. 

The biographer, in dealing with a 
subject of this incalculable difficulty, 
could but lay himself open to the cen- 
sure of those who dislike the revela- 
tion of the truth on any disagreeable 
subject. This lion, however, stood in 
the middle of his path, and he had 
either to wrestle with it or to turn 
back. Lord Lytton says in his preface 
that it was necessary to tell all or 
nothing of the matrimonial adventures 
of his grandparents, but, in reality, 
this was not quite the alternative, 
which was to tell the truth or to with- 
draw from the task of writing a Life 
of Bulwer-Lytton. The marriage and 
its results were so predominant in the 
career of the man, and poisoned it so 
deeply to the latest hour of his con- 
sciousness, that to attempt a biogra- 
phy of him without clear reference to 
them would have been like telling the 
story of Nessus the Centaur without 
mentioning the poisoned arrow of 
Heracles. But Lord Lytton shall give 
his own apology :— 


“As it was impossible to give a 
true picture of my grandfather with- © 
out referring to events which over- 
shadowed his whole life, and which 
were already partially known to the 
public, I decided to tell the whole 
story as fully and as accurately as 
possible, in the firm belief that the 
truth can damage neither the dead 
nor the living. The steps which led 
to the final separation between my 
grandparents, and the forces which 
brought about so disastrous a conclu- 
sion of a marriage of love, apart from 
their biographical interest, afford a 
study of human nature of the utmost 
value; and so great- are the moral 
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lessons which this story contains, 
that I venture tc hope that the pub- 
lic may find in much that is tragic 
and pitiful much also that is redeem- 
ing, and that the ultimate verdict of 
posterity may be that these two un- 
fortunate people did not suffer en- 
tirely in vain.” 


His story, therefore, is not written 
with any partiality, and it seems to be 
as full and as truthful as the ample 
materials at the author’s disposal per- 
mitted. The reader will conjecture 
that Lord Lytton could have given 
many more details, but apart from the 
fact that they would often have been 
wholly unfit for publication, it is diffi- 
cult to see that they would in any de- 
gree have altered the balance of the 
story, or modified our judgment, 
which is quite sufficiently enlightened 
by the copious letters on both sides 
which are now for the first time 
printed. 

Voltaire has remarked of love that 
it is “de toutes les passions la plus 
forte, parce qu’elle attaque, a la fois, 
la téte, le coeur, le corps.” It is a 
commonplace to say that Edward Bul- 
wer’s whole career might have been 
altered if he had never met Rosina 
Wheeler, because this is true in meas- 
ure of every strong juvenile attach- 
ment: but it is rarely indeed so copi- 
ously or so fatally true as it was in 
his case. His existence was over- 
whelmed by this event; it was turned 
topsy-turvey, and it never regained its 
equilibrium. In this adventure all 
was exaggerated; there was excess of 
desire, excess of gratification, an in- 
tense weariness, a consuming hatred. 

On the first evening when the lovers 
met, in April, 1826, an observer, watch- 
ing them as they talked, reflected that 
Bulwer’s “bearing had that aristo- 
cratic Something bordering on hau- 
teur” which reminded the onlooker 
“of the passage, ‘Stand back; I am 
holier than thou!” The same ob- 


server, dazzled, like the rest of the 
world, by the loveliness of Miss 
Wheeler, judged that it would be best 
“to regard her as we do some beauti- 
ful caged wild creature of the woods 
—at a safe and secure distance.” It 
would have preserved a chance of 
happiness for Bulwer-Lytton to pos- 
sess something of this stranger’s clair- 
voyance. It was not strange perhaps, 
but unfortunate, that he did not notice 
—or rather that he was not repelled 
by, for he did notice—the absence of 
moral delicacy in the beautiful crea- 
ture, the radiant and seductive Lamia, 
who responded so instantly to his 
emotion. He, the most fastidious of 
men, was not offended by the vivacity 
of a young lady who called attention 
to the vulgarity of her father’s 
worsted stockings and had none but 
words of abuse for her mother. These 
things, indeed, disconcerted the young 
aristocrat, but he put them down to a 
lack of training; he persuaded himself 
that these were superficial blemishes 
and could be remedied; and he re- 
signed his senses to the intoxication 
of Rosina’s beauty. 

At first—and indeed to the last—she 
stimulated his energy and his intellect. 
His love and his hatred alike spurred 
him to action. In August, 1826, in 
spite of the violent opposition of his 
mother, he and Rosina were betrothed. 
By October Mrs. Bulwer had so far 
prevailed that the engagement was 
broken off, and Edward tossed in a 
whirlpool of anger, love and despair. 
It took the form of such an attack of 
“fluency” as was never seen before or 
after. Up to that time he had been 
an elegant although feverish idler. Now 
he plunged into a strenuous life of 
public and private engagements. He 
prepared to enter the House of Com- 
mons; he finished Falkland, his first 
novel; he started the composition of 
Pelham and of another “light prose 
work,” which may have disappeared; 
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he achieved a long narrative in verse, 
O'Neill, or the Rebel; and he involved 
himself in literary projects without 
bound and without end. The aim of 
all this energy was money. It is true 
that he had broken off his betrothal; 
but it was at first only a pretence at 
estrangement, to hoodwink his mother. 
He was convinced that he could not 
live without possessing Rosina, and as 
his mother held the strings of the 
common purse, hé would earn his own 
income and support a wife. 

Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton, who had a Ro- 
man firmness, was absolutely deter- 
mined that her son should not marry 
“a penniless girl whose education had 
been so flagrantly neglected, who was 
vain and flighty, with a mocking hu- 
mor and a conspicuous lack of prin- 
ciple.” At this point the story be- 
comes exceedingly interesting. A Bal- 
zac would strip it of its romantic 
trappings, and would penetrate into 
its physiology. Out of Rosina’s sight, 
and diverted by the excess of his liter- 
ary labors, Edward’s infatuation be- 
gan to decline. His mother, whose 
power of character would have been 
really formidable if it had been en- 
forced by sympathy or even by tact, 
relaxed her opposition; and instantly 
her son, himself, no longer attacked, 
became calmer and more clear-sighted. 
Rosina’s faults were patent to his 
memory; the magic of her beauty less 
invincible. Within a month all was 
changed again. Rosina fretted her- 
self into what she contrived to have 
reported to Bulwer-Lytton as an ill- 
ness. She begged for an interview, 
and he went with reluctance to bid her 
farewell for ever. It was Bulwer- 
Lytton’s habit to take with him a 
masterpiece of literature upon every 
journey. It seems unfortunate that on 
this occasion The Tempest was not his 
companion, for it might have warned 
him, as Prospero warned Ferdinand, 
against the fever in the blood:— 


Edward Bulwer-Lytton. 
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“No sweet aspersion shall the heavens 
let fall 

To make this contract grow; but bar- 
ren hate, 

Sour-eyed disdain, and discord, shall 
bestrew ; 

The union of your bed, with weeds 
so loathly 

That you shall hate it, both.” 

When his short interview, which was 

to have been a final one, was over, 

that had happened which made a 

speedy marriage necessary, whatever 

the consequences might be. 

The new conditions were clearly 
stated to old Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton, but 
that formidable lady belonged to an 
earlier generation, and saw no reason 
for Quixotic behavior. Her conscience 
had been trained in the eighteenth 
century, and all her blame was for 
Rosina Wheeler. Torn between his 
duty and his filial affection, Bulwer- 
Lytton now passed through a period 
of moral agony. He wrote to his 
mother: “I am far too wretched, and 
have had too severe a contest with 
myself, not to look to the future rather 
with despondency than pleasure, 
and the view you take of the matter 
is quite enough to embitter my peace 
of mind.” Miss Wheeler, not unnat- 
urally stung to anger, used disrespect- 
ful expressions regarding Mrs. Bulwer- 
Lytton, and these bickerings filled the 
lover and son with indignation. His 
life, between these ladies, grew to be 
hardly worth living, and in the midst 
of one such crisis this brilliant young 
dandy of four-and-twenty wrote:—‘“I 
feel more broken-hearted, despondent, 
and sated than any old valetudinarian 
who has seen all his old hopes and 
friends drop off one by one, and finds 
himself left for the rest of his exist- 
ence to the solitary possession of 
gloom and gout.” Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton 


fought fiercely to the last, and Edward 
determined to close the matter; on the 
29th of August, 
Rosina. 


1827, he married 
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At first, in spite of, and even be- 
eause of, the wild hostility of his 
mother, the marriage seemed success- 
ful. The rage of the mother drove 
the husband to the wife. Lord Lytton 
has noted that in later years all that 
his grandfather and his grandmother 
said about one another was uncon- 
sciously biassed by their memory of 
later complications. Neither Bulwer- 
Lytton nor Rosina could give an accu- 
rate history of their relations at the 
beginning, because the mind of each 
was prejudiced by their knowledge of 
the end. Each sought to justify the 
hatred which both had lived to feel, 
by representing the other as hateful 
from the first. But the letters survive, 
and the recollections of friends, to 
prove that this was entirely untrue. 
It must be admitted that their union 
was never based upon esteem, but 
wholly upon passion, and that from 
the first they lacked that coherency of 
relation, in moral respects, which was 
needed to fix their affections. But 
those who have dimly heard how 
bitterly these two unfortunate people 
hated one another in later life will be 
astonished to learn that they spent 
the two first years together like in- 
fatuated turtle-doves. 

Their existence was romantic and 
absurd. Cut off from all support by 
the implacable anger of old Mrs. Bul- 
wer-Lytton, they depended on a com- 
bined income of £380 a year and what- 
ever the husband could make to in- 
erease it. Accordingly they took a 
huge country house, Woodcot in Oxen, 
and lived at the rate of several thou- 
sands a year. There they basked in 
an afiluent splendor of bad _ taste 
which reminds us of nothing in the 
world so much as those portions of 
The Lady Flabella which Mrs. Witit- 
terly was presentiy to find so soft 
and se voluptuous. The foilowing ex- 
tract from one of Rosina’s lively let- 
ters—and she was a very sprightly 


eorrespondent—gives an example of 
her style, of her husband’s Pelhamish 
extravagance, and of the gaudy reck- 
lessness of their manner of life. They 
had now been married nearly two 
years :— 

“How do you think my audacious 
husband has spent his time since he 
has been in town? Why, he must 
needs send me down what he termed 
a little Christmas box, which was a 
huge box from Howel and James’s, 
containing only eight Gros de Naples 
dresses of different colors not mide 
up, four Gros des Indes, two merino 
ones, four satin ones, an amber, a 
black, a white and a blue, eight pocket 
handkerchiefs that look as if they 
had been spun out of lilies and air 
and brodée by the fairies, they are so 
exquisitely fine and sv _ beautifully 
worked. Four pieces (16 yards in 
each) of beautiful white blonde, two 
broad pieces and two less broad, a 
beautiful and very large blue rea? 
cashmere shawl, a Chantilly veil that 
would reach from this tc Dublin, and 
six French long pellerines very richly 
embroidered on the finest India mus- 
lin, three dozen pair of white silk 
stockings, one dozen of black, a most 
beautiful black satin cloak with very 
pretty odd sort of capes and trimmed 
round and up the sides with a very 
broad band of a new kind of figured 
plush—!I forget what they call it (it 
came from Paris), and a hat of the 
same—such a hat as can only be made 
in the Rue Vivienne. You would 
think that this ‘little Christmas box’ 
would have been enough to have 
lasted for some time. However, he 
thought differently, for on New Year's 
morning before I was out of bed, 
there came a parcel by the mail, 
which on opening proved to be a large 
red Morocco case containing a bright 
gold chain, a yard and a half long, 
with the most beautiful and curious 
cross to it that I ever saw—the chain 
is as thick as my dead gold necklace, 
and you may guess what sort of a 
thing it is when I tell you that I took 
it to a jeweller here to have it 
weighed, and it weighed a pound all 














but an ounce. The man said it never 
was made for less than fifty guineas, 
but that he should think it had cost 
more.” 

Rosina, who has only £80 a year of 
her own, will not be outdone, and can- 
not “resist ordering” Edward “a gold 
toilette, which he has long wished 
for. . . . Round the rim of the basin 
and the handle of the ewer I have 
ordered a wreath of narcissus in dead 
gold, which, for Mr. Pelham, you'll 
own, is not a bad idea.” 

It would be expected that all this 
crazy display would lead the young 
couple rapidly and deeply into debt. 
That it did not do so is the most cu- 
rious phase of the story. Bulwer- 
Lytton immediately, and apparently 
without the slightest difficulty, devel- 
oped a literary industry the sober rec- 
ord of which approaches the fabulous. 
Walter Scott alone may be held to 
have equalled it. The giants of popu- 
lar fiction did, indeed, enjoy larger 
single successes than Bulwer-Lytton 
did, but none of them, not Dickens 
himself, was so uniformly successful. 
Everything he wrote sold as though 
it were bread displayed to a hungry 
crowd. Even his poetry, so laboriously 
and lifelessly second-hand, always 
sold. He did not know what failure 
was; he made money by Devereux; 
even The New Timon went into many 
editions. To earn what was required, 
however—and in these early years he 
seems to have made £3,000 his mini- 
mum of needful return—to live in the 
insane style which his wife and he 
demanded, an enormous nervous strain 
was required. Edward Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton’s temper had always been warm 
and eager; it now grew irritable to 
the highest degree. His mother con- 
tinued to exasperate him; his wife 
suddenly failed to please him; his 
health waned; and he became the most 
miserable of men; yet without ceasing 
for a moment to be the most indefa- 
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tigable of authors. The reader will 
follow the evolution of the tragedy, 
which is of poignant interest, in Lord 
Lytton’s pages. The whole story is 
one of the most extraordinary in the 
history of literature. 

It has been a feature of Bulwer- 
Lytton’s curious posthumous fortune 
that he has seemed solitary in his in- 
tellectual if not in his political and 
social action. We think of him as 
one of those morose and lonely bees 
that are too busy gathering pollen to 
join the senate of the hive, and are 
dwellers in the holes of the rocks. 
It is quite true that, with a painful 
craving for affection, he had not the 
genius of friendship. The general im- 
pression given by his biography is 
one of isolation; in “the sea of life” 
he was one of those who are most 
hopelessly “enisled.” Nothing is sad- 
der than this severance of a delicate 
and sensitive temperament from those 
who surround it closely and to whom 
it stretches out its arms in vain. But 
a careful reading of these interesting 
volumes leaves us in no doubt of the 
cause of this lonelinéss. Bulwer- 
Lytton, with all his ardor and his 
generosity, was devoid of the gift of 
sympathy. In characters of a simpler 
mould a natural kindliness may take 
the place of comprehension. But Bul- 
wer-Lytton had a lively and protean 
fancy which perpetually deceived him. 
In human relations he was always 
moving, but always on the wrong 
tack. 

The letters to his mother, to his 
wife, to his son, exemplify this unfor- 
tunate tendency. They are eloquent, 
they are even too-eloquent, for Bulwer- 
Lytton intoxicated himself with his 
own verbosity; they are meant to be 
kind, they are meant to be just, they 
are meant to be wise and dignified 
and tender; but we see, in Lord Lyt- 
ton’s impartial narrative that they 
searcely ever failed to exasperate the 
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receiver. His dealings with his son, 
of whom he was exgnisitely proud 
and sensitively fond, are of the saddest 
character, because of the father’s want 
of comprehension, haste of speech and 
intolerance of temper. The very fact 
that a son, a wife, or a mother could 
with impunity be addressed in terms 
of exaggerated sensibility, because 
there could be no appeal, was a snare 
to the too-ready pen of Bulwer-Lytton, 
which poured out its oceans of ink 
without reflection and without appre- 
hension. If violent offence were given, 
the post went out later in the day, 
and equally violent self-humiliation 
would restore the emotional balance. 
But what could not be restored was 
the sense of confidence and domestic 
comfort. 

In his contact with other literary 
men of his own age more restraint 
was necessary, and we learn from 
Lord Lytton’s pages of valuable and 
prolonged acquaintances which were 
gometimes almost friendships. His 
company was much sought after, and 
occasionally by very odd persons. Lord 
Lytton prints a series of most divert- 
ing letters from the notorious Harriette 
Wilson, who, in spite of the terror into 
which her “Memoirs” had thrown so- 
ciety, desired to add the author of 
Pelham to the aviary of her conquests. 
But the snare was set in vain before the 
eyes of so shrewd a bird as Bulwer- 
Lytton; he declined to see the lady but 
he kept her amazing letters. This was 
in 1829, when the novelist seems to have 
had no literary or political associates. 
But by 1831, we find him editing the New 
Monthly Magazine, and attaching him- 
self to Lord Melbourne and Lord Dur- 
ham on the one hand and to Disraeli 
and Dickens on the other. When to 


these we have added Lady Blessington 
and Letitia Landon, we have men- 
tioned all those public persons with 
whom Bulwer-Lytton seems to have 
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been on ‘terms of intimacy during his 
early manhood. All through these years 
he was an incessant diner-out and 
party-goer, and the object of marvel- 
lous adulation, but he passed through 
all this social parade as though it had 
been a necessary portion of the ex- 
terior etiquette of life. Why he fa- 
tigued himself by these formal exer- 
cises, in which he seems to have found 
no pleasure, it is impossible to con- 
ceive, but a sense of the necessity of 
parade was strangely native to him. 

He had, however, one close and con- 
stant friend. John Forster was by 
far the most intimate of all his asso- 
ciates throughout his career. Bulwer- 
Lytton seems to have met him first 
about 1834, when he was twenty- 
eight and Forster only twenty-two. 
In spite of this disparity in age, the 
younger man almost at once took a 
tone of authority such as the elder 
seldom permitted in an acquaintance. 
Forster had all the gifts which make 
a friend valuable. He was rich in 
sympathy and resource, his temper 
was reasonable, he comprehended a 
situation, he knew how to hold his 
own in an argument and yet yield 
with grace. Lord Lytton prints a very 
interesting character-sketch of Forster, 
which he has found among his grand- 
father’s MSS. It is a tribute which 
does equal credit to him who makes 
it and to him of whom it is made:— 


“John Forster . . . A moststerling 
man, with an intellect at once massive 
and delicate. Few, indeed, have his 
strong practical sense and sound 
judgment; fewer still unite with such 
qualities his exquisite appreciation of 
latent beauties in literary art. Hence, 
in ordinary life, there is no safer ad- 
viser about literary work, especially 
poetry; no more refined critic. A large 
heart naturally accompanies so mascu- 
line an understanding. He has the 
rare capacity for affection which em- 
braces many friendships without loss 

















of depth or warmth in one. Most of 
my literary contemporaries are his in- 
timate companions, and their jeal- 
ousies of each other do not diminish 
their trust in him. More than any 
living critic, he has served to establish 
reputations. Tennyson and Browning 
owed him much in their literary ca- 
reer. Me, I think, he served in that 
way less than any of his other friends. 
But, indeed, I know of no critic to 
whom I have been much indebted for 
any position I ‘hold in literature. In 
more private matters I am greatly in- 
debted to his counsels. His reading 
is extensive. What faults he has lie 
on the surface. He is sometimes bluff 
to rudeness. But all such faults of 
manner (and they are his only ones) 
are but trifling inequalities in a nature 
solid and valuable as a block of 
gold.” 

This was written with full experience, 
as the names of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing will remind us, for Bulwer-Lytton 
was slow to admit the value of these 
younger talents. His relations with 
Tennyson have always been known to 
be unfortunate; as they are revealed 
in Lord Lytton’s biography they ap- 
proach the incredible. He met Brown- 
ing at Covent Garden Theatre during 
the Macready “revival” of the poetic 
stage, but it was not until after the 
publication of Men and Women that he 
became conscious of Browning’s claim, 
which he then very grudgingly ad- 
mitted. He was grateful to Brown- 
ing for his kindness to Robert Lytton 
in Italy, but he never understood his 
genius or his character. 

What will, however, be read with 
no less pleasure than surprise are the 
evidences of Bulwer-Lytton’s inter- 
est in certain authors of a later gener- 
ation, of whom the general public has 
never suspected him to have been 
aware. Something almost like friend- 
ship sprang up as lately as 1867 be- 
tween him and a man whom nobody 
would expect him to admire, Matthew 
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Arnold. It sometimes happens that a 
sensitive and petulant artist finds it 
more easy to acknowledge the merits 
of his successors than to endure those 
of his immediate contemporaries. The 
Essays in Criticism and The Study of 
Celtic Literature called forth from the 
author of My Novel and The Cartons 
such eulogy as had never been spared 
for the writings of Thackeray or Car- 
lyle. Matthew Arnold appeared to 
Bulwer-Lytton to have “brought to- 
gether all that is most modern in 
sentiment, with all that is most 
scholastic in thought and language.” 
Arnold was a guest at Knebworth, 
and brought the Duke of Genoa with 
him. He liked Bulwer-Lytton, and 
their relations became very cordial 
and lasted for some years; Arnold has 
given an amusing, but very sympa- 
thetic account of the dignified hospita!- 
ities of Knebworth. 

No revelation in Lord Lytton’s vol- 
umes is, however, more pleasing or 
more unexpected than his grandfath- 
er’s correspondence with Swinburne. 
It is thought that he heard of him 
through Monckton Milnes; at all 
events he was an early reader of 
Atalanta in Calydon. When, in 1866, all 
the furies of the Press fell shrieking 
on Poems and Ballads, Bulwer-Lytton 
took a very generous step. He wrote 
to Swinburne, expressing his sympathy 
and begging him to be calm. The 
young poet was extremely touched, 
and took occasion to beg the elder 
writer for his advice, the publisher 
having, without consulting him, with- 
drawn his volume from sale. Bulwer- 
Lytton’s reply was a most cordial 
invitation to stay with him at 
Knebworth and talk the matter over. 
Swinburne gratefully accepted, and 
John Forster was asked to meet him. 
It was Bulwer-Lytton, it appears, who 
found another publisher for the out- 
raged volume, and helped Swinburne 
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out of the scrape. He was always 
kindness itself if an appeal was made 
to his protection, and to his sense of 
justice. However, pleasant as _ the 
visit to Knebworth was, there is no 
evidence that it was repeated. Bul- 
wer-Lytton considered Swinburne’s 
opinions preposterous, and indeed if he 
told Swinburne, as in 1869 he told his 
son Robert, that Victor Hugo was 
“but an epileptic dwarf in a state of 
galvanism,” there must have been 
wigs on the green at Knebworth. 

The student of these volumes, if he 
is already familiar with the more 
characteristic works of Bulwer-Lytton, 
will find himself for the first time 
provided with a key to much that has 
puzzled him in the nature of that 
author. The story itself, apart from 
the tragic matrimonial trouble which 
runs through it like a blood-red cord, 
is of unusual interest. It is the story 
of strife, without repose, without en- 
joyment, but with a ‘good deal of 
splendor and satisfaction. Almost to 
the end Bulwer-Lytton was engaged 
in struggle. As an ambitious social 
being he was fighting the world; as an 
author he was battling with his 
critics; as a statesman he was always 
in the wild storm of party politics. As 
a private individual he was all the 
time keeping his head up against the 
tide of social scandal which attacked 
him when he least expected it, and 
often threatened to drown him alto- 
gether. This turmoil contrasts with 
the calm of the evening years, after 
the peerage had been won, the ambi- 
tion satisfied, the literary reputation 
secured. 

Few writers have encountered, in 
their own time and after their death, 
so much adverse criticism, and yet 
have partly survived it. It is hardly 
realized, even perhaps by Lord Lytton, 
how unwilling the reviewers were to 
give credit to his grandfather. He 


never found favor in their eyes, and 


it was a matter of constant resentment 
with him that they did him, 
as he thought, injustice. The 
evidence of his wounded feelings 
is constant in his letters. The Quar- 
terly Review never mentioned him 
without contempt until 1865, when the 
publication of his works, in forty- 
three volumes, forced it to consider 
this indefatigable and popular writer 
with a measure of respect. Sir Walter 
Scott, with his universal geniality, 
read Pelham in 1828 and “found it 
very interesting: the light is easy and 
gentlemanlike, the dark very grand 
and sombrous.” He asked who was 
the author, and he tried to interest 
his son-in-law in the novel. But Mr. 
Lockhart was implacable: “Pelham,” 
he replied, “is writ by a Mr. Bulwer, 
a Norfolk squire, and horrid puppy. 
I have not read the book, from dislik- 
ing the author.” Lockhart, however, 
did read Devereue, and three years 
afterwards, when reviewing some 
other novel, he said of the historical 
characters in that romance: “It seems 
hard to disquiet so many bright spirits 
for the sole purpose of showing that 
they could be dull.” That was the 
attitude of the higher criticism to 
Bulwer-Lytton from, let us say, 1830 
to 1860; he was “a horrid puppy” and 
he was also “dull.” 

But this was far from being the 
opinion of the reading public. We 
have seen that he never failed, and 
sometimes he soared into the very 
empyrean of popularity. In 1834, when 
he published The Last Days of Pompeii, 
again in 1837 when he published 
Ernest Maltravers, the ecstasy of his 
adorers discovered their favorite in 
a moment under the mask of anon- 
ymity which he preferred. This was 
just before the outburst of the great 
school of Victorian novelists; Bulwer 
had as yet practically no one but 
Disraeli to compete with. These two. 
the author of Pelham and the author 

















of Vivian Grey, raced neck and neck 
at the head of the vast horde of “fash- 
ionable” novel-writers, now all but 
them forgotten. In Bulwer-Lytton’s 
romances the reader moved among 
exalted personages, alternately flip- 
pant and sinister; a “mournful enthu- 
siasm” was claimed for the writer by 
the readers of his day. It was the 
latest and most powerful development 
of that Byronic spirit which had been 
so short-lived in verse, but which was 
to survive in ’ prose until Bulwer- 
Lytton adopted his Cartons manner in 
the middle of the century. As always 
in Byronic periods, the portrait of the 
author himself was searched for 
among his most fatal conceptions. To 
the young library-subscriber the stoi- 
eal, solitary figure of Mordaunt, in 
The Disowned, was exactly what was 
wanted as a representation of the 
mysterious novelist himself. Pelham 
was the apotheosis of the man of 
fashion, and it is amusing to read how, 
when the Bulwer-Lyttons travelled, 
they were gazed at in reverence as the 
Pelham and the Pelhamess. 

It would be difficult to improve upon 
the language used so early as 1832 by 
one of the very few critics who at- 
tempted to do justice to Bulwer- 
Lytton’s merits. The Edinburgh Review 
found in him “a style vigorous and 
pliable, sometimes strangely incorrect, 
but often rising into a touching elo- 
quence.” Ten years later such was 
the private opinion of D. G. Rossetti, 
who was “inspired by reading Rienzi 
and Ernest Maltravers, which is indeed 
a splendid work.” Now that we look 
back at Bulwer-Lytton’s prodigious 
compositions, we are able to perceive 
more justly than did the critics of his 
own day what his merits were. For 
one thing, he was extraordinarily 
versatile. If we examine his books, 
The Fortnightly Beview. 
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we must be astonished at their variety. 
He treated the social life of his own 
day, he dived into spectral romance, 
he revived the beautiful ceremonies of 
antiquity, he evoked the great shades 
of English and of Continental history. 
he made realistic and humorous stud- 
ies of middle-class life, he engaged in 
vehement controversy on topics of the 
hour, he prophesied of the order of 
the future, he wrote comedies and 
tragedies, epics and epistles, satires 
and lyrics. His canvasses were myriad 
and he crowded every one of them 
with figures. At his most Byronic 
moment he flung his dark cloak aside, 
and danced in motley through Poul 
Clifford, with its outrageous caricature 
of George IV. and his Ministers as a 
gang of Hounslow highwaymen. Per- 
haps his best claim to regard is the 
insatiability of his human curiosity, 
evinced in the almost infinite variety 
of his compositions. 

The singular being who wrote so 
large a library of works and. whose 
actual features have so carefully been 
concealed from the public, will be 
known at last. The piety of his grand- 
son has presented him to us with no 
reservations and no false lights. Here 
he stands, this half-fabulous being, 
not sheathed in sham armor and 
padding the stage in buskins, but a 
real personality at length, “with all 
his weaknesses and faults, his preju- 
dices, affectations, vanities, suscepti- 
bilities, and eccentricities, and also 
with all his great qualities of industry, 
courage, kindness of heart; sound 
judgment, patience, and perseverance.” 
Lord Lytton has carried through to 
the close a biographical enterprise of 
unusual difficulty, and he deserves the 
thanks of all students of English lit- 
erature. 


Edmund Gosse. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTIONS IN ITALY. 


The General Elections for the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies whose final is- 
sues were decided at the second ballots 
on Sunday, November 2nd, have not 
materially differed from preceding 
contests in the realm of United Italy 
despite the entrance of a vast army of 
more than five and a quarter million 
new voters, largely’ illiterate, into the 
political arena and the consequent in- 
crease of the total electorate from 
three and a quarter to eight and a half 
millions. The Extreme Left has re- 
turned increased in numbers, but not 
in coherency; the Clericals have won, 
the Republicans lost, a few seats. But 
the Government has gained, as every 
Government that “works the elections” 
does gain, a substantial majority, due 
in no small measure, if we may credit 
the Vatican organs, to the Catholic 
vote: the Osservatore Romano boasts 
that the Catholics contributed to the 
success of 228, and to the defeat of 100 
candidates. The usual apathy pre- 
vailed, and the percentage of electors 
that cared to record their votes did not 
reach the low average of 60.8 attained 
in the five previous elections, despite 
the removal of the non erpedit in 330 
constituencies; in Rome at the first 
ballot less than one-third of the quali- 
fied electors went to the polls. The in- 
difference of the Roman voter was ex- 
emplified by a cynical ballad in the 
vernacular published in Jl Messagero, 
the favorite organ of the popolani:— 


“Chi volesse compra quarche coscenza 
Ne trover& de tutti li colori: 
Avanti, favorischino signori, 
Prezzi da non temere concorrenza! 
Robba d’un fallimento! E er 
ciarlatano 
1 Largely, but not wholly, for under the old 
methods of registration a certain number of 
ualified literate voters failed through neg- 


ligence to get on the register. Registration 
of all qualified electors is now obligatory on 


the part of the Communal Secretaries. 


er fagotto che ciaveva in 


mano.’” 


Apri 


The contrast between an appeal to 
the nation in an old Parliamentary 
community such as exists in England, 
and a similar appeal in a young coun- 
try such as Italy, is arresting to the 
observant English traveller who 
chances to find himself in that classic 
land during its progress—the absence 
of any definite Government programme 
or of general political activity; the 
paucity (except in some of the great 
cities) of public meetings and of mural 
appeals, typographical or pictorial; the 
lack of party organization and of house- 
to-house canvassing. A novel charac- 
teristic of the recent contest were cer- 
tain aphoristic sentences placarded on 
the walls of some southern cities. “The 
enfranchisement of conscience marks 
the victory of mature civilization.” 
“The triumph of laicism is the begin- 
ning of the reign of justice,” and the 
like watchwords of an auti-Clerical 
propaganda. 

Under the old limited franchise, and 
the practice known as Trasformismo, in- 
troduced by Depretis in 1876, intensi- 
fied by Crispi and elaborated with 
consummate skill by the present mas- 
ter of the political situation, Parlia- 
mentary life has been pervaded by a 
political Molinism. The great historic 
parties of Left and Right have with. 
ered away; the Centre is but a phan- 
tom of its former self; the Extreme 
Left split up into half-a-dozen incon- 
gruous sections. In place of the old 
political principles and ideals, groups 
of interests—professional, industrial, 
agrarian—strive for satisfaction, and 
the expert Parliamentarian that can 

2 “Conmsciences, who'll buy! You will find 
them of any color: Don’t be backward, gen- 
Semen, Prices defy competition! A bankrupt 


tock!” .. . And the quack opened the 
bundle he held in his hand. 
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content, marshal and control them re- 
mains the man of the hour. Such a 
one is the present Premier and Dic- 
tator by general consent, Signor Gio- 
litti, who, as in physica! stature, so in 
mental subtlety towers over his com- 
petitors, and by means of administra- 
tive ability, devotion to work, imper- 
turbable good-humor, profound knowl- 
edge of human nature and genial cyn- 
icism, remains without a rival. An ap- 
peal to the country in Italy partakes 
of the nature of a game of skill in 
which the Government always con- 
trives to hold the winning cards. 
Secret service money, a subsidized 
press, a vast bureaucracy of prefects, 
sub-prefects, Royal Commissioners, 
police, and, in some cases, the local 
camorre and other ruffians of the 
malavita are employed, directly or in- 
directly, to secure the return of the 
Government nominee. During the re- 
cent elections, prefectorial favoritism, 
arbitrariness, and violence reached 
such unprecedented lengths in some 
southern constituencies that an Elec- 
toral Defence Committee was formed 
by the Opposition candidates of the 
Extreme Left and succeeded in draw- 
ing expostulatory circulars to the pre- 
fects from the Premier. But evil tra- 
ditions and invariable practice, com- 
bined with the knowledge that their 
subsequent careers will depend on.the 
return of the officia] candidates, pre- 
vailed over belated formal instructions 
which were regarded as intended to 
provide a moral alibi for the Govern- 
ment in the event of the election be- 
ing challenged in the Chamber. Un- 
happily, under the new franchise, polit- 
ical have preceded local elections, and 
the electoral machinery in the South 
has remained under the control of the 
old grands électeurs. As in past Cham- 
bers, so in the present—the fact is de- 
plored by the Imperialist and Con- 
servative Corriere della Sera, as well as 
the Socialist Avranti—sectional inter- 
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ests will prevail over political princi- 
ples, and success in the Ministerial an- 
te-chambers will count for more than 
zealous attendance in the House. The 
promise of an aqueduct, or a railway; 
the stopping of an express train; the 
opening of a third-class post, or a pub- 
lic lottery office; the getting of a dull 
lad past academic examiners, will 
more avail than a leading part in de- 
bate.* One southern ex-deputy openly 
advised his leading supporters that he 
would be in attendance at certain 
hours during the electoral period to 
receive definite particulars of any busi- 
ness they might desire him to further 
at Rome. The Reform Bill of 1912 is, 
however, far more important poten- 
tially than would appear from its first 
application, and a brief analysis of its 
chief provisions will be of interest. 
The former educational qualifications 
are maintained, but the bar of illiter- 
acy is removed in favor of all male 
Italian citizens: (1) who are over 
thirty years of age; (2) who, being 
over twenty and under thirty years of 
age, have performed effective service 
in the army; or (3) who are authorized 
to wear medals for conspicuous civic 
or military valor; (4) or who pay not 
less than 15s. 10d. annually in direct 
taxes; (5) or who rent aud personally 
cultivate agricultural land of an an- 
nual rental not below £20—(the section 
includes other qualifications for varied 
forms of land tenure such as the 
mezzadria system); (6) or who rent a 
house or factory at not less than £8 
to £16 a year according to the size of 
the Commune wherein they reside. 
There is, of course, no plural voting. 
It is a sad commentary on the past ed- 
ucational policy of Italy that after 
thirty-six years of nominally compul- 
sory elementary education the effect of 
these changes has been to add five mil- 
lions of illiterates to the register. The 
3 An amusing description of this unpleasant 


hase of Italian political life will be found in 
iss H. Zimmern’s “Italy of the Italians,” p.25. 
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increment has naturally been greater 
in the backward and illiterate South 
than in the progressive and educated 
North; in the district of Alessandria 
the increase has only been from 147,198 
to 217,516, whereas in Cagliari (Sar- 
dinia) the electorate has beeen quin- 
tupled—21,988 to 107,221. In one 
southern village not a single elector 
could be found able to read and write 
on polling day. The imperative duty 
of wiping away what the Premier in 
his manifesto rightly terms the 
“shame of illiteracy” can no longer be 
neglected.‘ 

Ingenious machinery has been de- 
vised to facilitate the voting of this 
great multitude of illiterates. The 
voter, haying previously obtained his 
electoral certificate, enters the polling 
station. The presiding officer hands 
him an open official envelope with a 
perforated slip attached whereon his 
registered number is entered. Stand- 
ardized voting cards are provided by 
the respective candidates bearing their 
names printed in the centre at each 
side, together with a mark, above or 
below the name, which may be colored 
or take the form of the candidate's 
portrait; these cards are handed to the 
elector by the candidate’s agents with- 
in or without the polling station. The 
elector then retires to an isolated com- 
partment, selects the card of his 
favored candidate, places it, unfolded, 
in the envelope, which he gums down. 
This done he returns it to the officer, 
who verifies the number, tears off the 
perforated slip and places the envelope 
in the voting urn; the votes are 
counted by tearing off a perforated 
square in the front of the envelope 
which exposes the candidate’s name. 
Not more than two envelopes may be 
spoiled by uwkward voters, and it 
speaks well for the native intelligence 
of the Italian elector that comparatively 


« Three millions sterling have already been 
allocated for school buildings during the 
quinquennium 1913-1917. 


few votes were wasted. The deputies 
will receive, for the first time in an 
Italian Parliament, a salary of £240 a 
year. 

The normal effect of an extended 
electorate in rendering bribery more 
difficult has been only partially real- 
ized. In some constituencies the pre- 
fects were able to obstruct the issue 
of certificates to supporters of the Op- 
position candidates, and since without 
the certificate votes cannot be polled, 
ingenious agents hit on the device of 
buying up opponents’ certificates in 
order to prevent their use at the polls. 

The manifesto—it can hardly be 
termed a programme—of the Ministry 
to whom the manhoog of Italy were in- 
vited to entrust the destinies of their 
fatherland for a further period of four 
years, was issued less than 4 month 
before the date of the elections. The 
Premier, after a review of the work of 
the past Legislature—the creation of a 
State monopoly in life insurance, the 
annexation of Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 
the new Reform Bill"—dwelt, with 
legitimate satisfaction, on the increased 
sums voted for education, public 
works, and other departmental services; 
on evidences of industrial expansion 
and economic progress in the nation. 
Indicating a forward policy in the in- 
terior of Cyrenaica, he gave vague 
promises of social and educational 
legislation, of reforms in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and of measures to 
prevent a repetition of the deplorable 
spoliation of the public purse reveaied 
by the Parliamentary Commission on 
the scandals relating to the construc- 
tion of the Roman Palace of Justice. 
The Premier took an optimistic view 
of Italian finance, touched lightly on 
the need for increased expenditure on 
armaments, and gave a solemn pledge 
that no burden of increased taxation 
should fall on the less favored classes 


5 No mention was made of any one of these 
important measures in the Government 
electoral manifesto of 1909. 
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in the State. Simpler and more defi- 
nite was the programme of the austere 
leader of the Conservative opposition, 
Baron Sidney Sonnino, twice Premier 
of short-lived Ministries, who advo- 
eates the granting of non-contributory 
old-age pensions of threepence per day 
to all persons over sixty-five years of 
age who are without means, and a like 
subsidy te poor families whose sons 
are called to military service, at an es- 
timated total cost fo the State of eight 
mijlions sterling a year. Still more 
precise and comprehensive are the de- 
mands of the official Socialist Party. 
In the forefront stands a promise of 
strenuous and persistent opposition to 
Colonial adventure and to militarism. 
Then follow free trade; old-age pen- 
sions; reclamation of waste and 
malarious lands; far-reaching educa- 
tional reforms; adult suffrage; pro- 
portional representation; a fiscal policy 
which will lay the whole burden of 
the financial deficit caused by the war 
on the capitalist classes; and the ero- 
gation of forty millions sterling for 
claimant social reforms. The mani- 
festo of the secessionist Socialists, who 
were expelled from the official party 
because of their acquiescence in the 
war,’ differed but slightly from that of 
their former associates. 

But overshadowing all programmes 
of internal legislation looms the finan- 
cial and international situation created 
by the colonia] war and the entrance 
of Italy into competition with the great 
Mediterranean Powers. So far back 
xs 1890, Lord Salisbury warned Crispi 
that if italy were to occupy Tripoli in 
times of peace and without any ag- 
gressive movement on the part of 
France, she would incur the reproach 
of having prematurely re-opened the 
Eastern question. That warning has 
been verified. The East has been set 


ablaze and Italy, the _ traditional 


* They voted, however, against the increase 
! = military budget and the annexation of 
ya. 
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friend of struggling nationalities, has 
taken her stand with the Empires 
against the Peoples; against Slav and 
Greek for whose deliverance Italian 
blood has more than once been shed 
and whom Garibaldian and Mazzinian 
tradition and popular sentiment rightly 
regard as the coming nations in the 
Near East. 

How to meet the two-fold exigencies 
of the new foreign policy and of the 
socia) legislation which the newly en- 
franchised democracy will demand, 
will therefore be the absorbing prob- 
lem of the next Legislature. Thanks 
to the remarkable expansion of indus- 
try and commerce in Italy, which the 
writer was able to forecast in 1901 and 
emphasize in 1909,’ the preliminary 
cost of the Libyan war has been met 
without recourse to increased taxation 
or to a foreign loan. The English pub- 
lic with its wonted insularity and 
its habit of regarding Italy as a 
museum of antiquities is lamentably 
ignorant of the changed economic con- 
ditions of the peninsula. There is no 
more impressive sight in Europe than 
the long lines of hydro-electric power- 
standards, each bearing the warning 
legend, Chi tocca sara fulminato, sur- 
mounted by the representation of a 
skull and crossbones, striding down 
from the mountain torrents ef North 
Italy and bringing their mighty ener- 
gies to the service of Italian indus- 
tries.. But marvellous as the growth 
of production in Italy has been during 
the past decade, signs are not lacking 
that the Premier’s estimate of the fu- 
ture may prove too optimistic. For- 
eign .trade shows little or no increase 
when the first nine months of 1912 are 
compared with those of 1913; the 
British Consul for the district of 
Milan reports (October, 1913) that the 

7 Bee “Italy To-day,” 2nd ed., pp. 144 and 
371-2. “Cambridge Modern History,” Vol. 
XII., pp. 234-236. 


* The production of electric current has 
sextupled since 1900. 
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year 1912, like its two predecessors, 
has been among the least favorable to 
the development of commerce and in- 
dustry owing to the closure of the 
Levantine markets since the war; the 
Valley of the Po andg the Province of 
Milan have been, during the present 
year, in a staie of chronic unrest due 
to widespread unemployment; emigra- 
tion—but not to Libya—promises this 
year to attain unparalleled proportions 
and according to Signor Nitti, Minister 
of Agriculture, may not fall far short 
of one million;’ the aggio on gold, 
which before the war had practically 
disappeared, has again returned and 
the premium for gold in exchange for 
Italian paper has varied in London 
during the current year between 2 and 
31% per cent: one sees no gold pieces 
circulating in Italy to-day. The fathers 
of the financial risorgimento of Italy, 
Signors Sonnino and Luzzatti, have 
both uttered warning voices calling for 
an end to temporary expedients and 
for greater simplicity and sincerity in 
the national balance-sheets. At a mod- 
erate estimate the war has cost forty 
millions sterling, and is still devouring 
one million sterling a month. Addi- 
tional expenditure is being incurred 
for administration, roads, water and 
harbors in Libya and in the Greek 
islands, and the present Minister of 
Marine has only accepted office on con- 
dition that four millions sterling a year 
be devoted to naval construction. 

The political situation in the island 
of Sicily is not without gravity. How 
far the remarkable revolt against the 
Giolittian régime is due to the reaction 
of the new electorate against the 
feudal grands ¢lecteurs, the latifondisti 
and local camarilias who have hitherto 
dominated the polling booths, or how 
far due to the curious phenomenon 
known as Nasiism, cannot be ac- 
curately determined. The fact re- 


®*“Discorso agli elettori. . . . Con ap- 
pendici, &c.” Rome, 913. 


mains that despite the imposing dis- 
play of what a Sicilian journal de- 
scribes as a naval blockade and mili- 
tary occupation of the island, a sub- 
missive Government contingent of fifty 
has been reduced by nearly a score and 
that Signor Nasi has been triumphantly 
returned for three constituencies, one 
of them the Royal Division of Palermo. 
Who, then. is Signor Nasi? In 1908, 
Nunzio Nasi, Minister of Education in 
more than one Administration, was 
convicted by the Senate of having em- 
bezzled large sums of public money and 
sentenced to eleven months’ impris- 
onment. Signor Nasi, however, never 
saw the inside of a jail, and has been 
re-elected,” in spite of all the forces 
at the command of the Government, 
seventeen times for his old constitu- 
ency of Trapani—and as often un- 
seated. He is almost universally re- 
garded in the island as a victim of 
Giolittian hostility and a champion of 
Sicilian interests. So far as_ the 
charges of peculation are concerned 
the answer of the incriminated Minis- 
ter and of his supporters is: that he 
did no more than other Ministers have 
habitually done; that among other 
uses the money was employed in in- 
fluencing opinion in favor of the policy 
of his Department and for secretly 
furthering Italian interests in ‘Tripoli. 
It is difficult to convey to the English 
reader the profound irritation of Signor 
Nasi’s Sicilian supporters at the “persé- 
cution” of their hero. The writer, 
who chanced to introduce the subject 
when travelling in a second-class rail- 
way compartment in Sicily during the 
recent electoral period, roused a fellow- 
passenger to fury. After a _ violent 
diatribe against Signor Giolitti and the 
scoundrels at Rome, the angry Sicilian 
concluded a passionate apotheosis of 
Signor Nasi by exclaiming that the 
time was now past for argument and 


to His voting cards bore the distinguishing 
mark of a flight of swallows: birds that will 
not tolerate captivity. 
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answer must be made by vrevolverate. 
The dilemma before the new Chamber, 
which finally decides upon the validity 
of elections, will be a serious one—to 
admit a convicted criminal or further 
exasperate Sicilian sentiment. But the 
Sicilian impasse is merely one aspect 
of a far vaster problem—the redemp- 
tion of the poor and backward South. 
It is not generally grasped that the 
length of Italy from the northern 
frontier to Syracuse is one thousand 
English miles; that the mentality, the 
economic, agrarian, and social condi- 
tions of the old Bourbon realm of the 
two Sicilies and the South generally, 
are widely divergent from those of the 
North. Owing to the indefatigable and 
lucid propaganda of the eminent econo- 
mist, Signor Nitti, now Minister of Ag- 
riculture, the South has been awakened 
to the conviction that economically and 
morally it has been exploited in the 
interests of the North; that it is heavily 
over-taxed and miserably neglected. 
According to Signor Nitti only 14 per 
cent of Italian Consols in 1903 were 
held by the South as compared with 61 
per cent held in the North, and incomes 
under Schedule B (excluding public 
companies) averaged only 3s. 6d. per 
head in the South against 23s. per head 
in the North. Even more impressive 
are some statistics taken from the last 
Annuario Statistico™ In the Provinces 
of Piedmont and Lombardy forced 
sales at the Prefectures for non-pay- 
ment of taxes during the years 1905- 
1909 “averaged 0.5 and 0.6 per 100,000 
population, whereas in the Province of 
Basilicata and in Sardinia they aver- 
aged 45.6 and 139.2 respectively. Gen- 
erally, concludes Signor Nitti, the 
tendency of the industrial income is 
to increase in Northern, and to de- 
crease in Southern, Italy. Few Eng- 
lish travellers descend beyond Naples, 
and to most Northern Italians the 


a “Annuario Statistico Italiano.” Rome, 1913. 
12The Wealth of Italy.” Rome, 1907. 
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South is an unknown land. The con- 
trast between the progressive and 
wealthy cities of the North and the 
inetticiency and poverty of the South 
cannot fail to impress the Northern 
traveller. The patience of the people 
under the inadequacy of the public 
services—telegraphic, telephonic, rail- 
way—is a never-ending source of won- 
der to the present writer. The doubling 
of the railway track south of Naples, 
urgent long before the war. is now 
more imperative than ever owing to 
the great increase of through traffic vid 
Syracuse to Tripoli. No attempt is made 
to adhere to time-tables, and trains 
arrive and depart quando Dio vuole as 
the long-suffering Southerner answers. 
In four years the 2,000 acres of 
devastated San Francisco were cleared 
and replaced by a magnificent metrop- 
olis, but Messina, five years after the 
great earthquake bears the aspect of a 
recently bombarded city. Monstrous 
heaps of rubbish; gaunt, desolated, 
roofless mansions meet the eye as one 
traverses the once fine city; the great 
cathedral, dating back to Norman 
times, stands, a gaping ruin, its monu- 
ments scattered, its beautiful choir- 
stalls covered with tarpaulins, one of 
the most melancholy specracles in Eu- 
rope and a mute, pathetic witness to 
administrative insensibility. The South- 
ern Itulian, with his unquenchable af- 
fection for the somewhat novercal 
land of his birth, has ulready peopled 
Messina with a population of 126,000 
who dwell in wooden structures, with 
appalling risk of fire, and in such of 
the ground-floors and basements of 
ruined houses as may be habitable; 
wooden shanties built after the earth- 
quake still encumber the thoroughfares. 
Indications are not lacking of a grow- 
ing consciousness in the South that the 
heavy protectionist duties levied in 
Italy are mainly beneficent to the 
Northern manufacturers at the ex- 
pense of Southern agricultural inter- 
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ests, and the educational work effected 
by the recently formed Lega Anti-pro- 
tezionista is bearing good fruit. The 
League has an imposing array of mem- 
bers, and is rapidly winning adherents 
among the more thoughtful and cul- 
tured students .of economics. Even 
Signor Nitti, once the most powerful 
of the southern advocates of Protec- 
tion, appears to be weakening, and in 
his admirable election a@dress, already 
cited, warned the manufacturers of 
Italy that where Protection is unneces- 
sary it is injurious (dannosa), that if a 
country is to sell it must also buy, 
and that it is impossible to increase 
exports without increasing imports. 
The first appeal to the democracy 
has been of good augury for the future 
of Italy. The outstanding features of 
the recent elections have been, on the 
one hand, the extraordinary success of 
the Socialist Party which returns 
doubled in numbers and renewed in 
vigor; and on the other hand, some 
promise of the birth of a healthy politi- 
eal consciousness in the South evi- 
denced by a revolt against official arbi- 
trariness, contamination and violence, 
and the domination of grands électeurs. 
It is noteworthy that Torre Annunzi- 
ata, which under the old franchise re- 
elected, in June last, a deputy who 
had resigned on Parliamentary censure 
for his part in the Palace of Justice 
scandals, rejected the same in favor of 
a Socialist under the extended demo- 
cratic franchise. The Socialist vic- 
tories are the more significant in that 
they have been won, not so much in 
the illiterate South, as in the great in- 
dustrial. educated, urban centres of 
Italy. The largest contingent of the 
eighty Socialist deputies has been re- 
turned by the electors of Piedmont, 
Tombardy, Liguria, Emilia, and Tus- 
cany; even Naples has sent four So- 
cialist members to the new Parliament. 
Majorities, too, have been no less 
striking. ‘The leader of the Socialist 


Party, Signor Turati, polled 13,418 out 
of 19,412 votes, and his colleague, 
Signor Treves, 10,208 out of 16,456 in 
the industrial capital of Italy. Without 
accepting the interpretation of the re- 
sult offered by the Socialists that their 
success is an implied condemnation of 
the Libyan war. it is clear that Italian 
democracy has weighed and repudiated 
the empty rhetoric, the vanitosa ignavia 
of the Nationalists who have emerged 
from the appeal, utterly discredited by 
Conservative Centre and extreme So- 
cialist alike. Italian common sense, 
while accepting the occupation of 
Libya as a fait accompli, has called 
for a ha!t in further Colonial adven- 
ture and aggressive Imperialism. It is 
true that a wealthy young Nationalist 
has succeeded, with the help of Gov- 
ernment and Vatican influences and by 
wholesale bribery, in defeating one of 
the noblest figures in the last Chamber, 
Ieone Caetani. Prince of Teano and 
illustrious author of the Annali d@’Islam, 
who with rare civic courage rose in 
his place before the departure of the 
expedition to Tripoli and warned the 
Government that so far from organ- 
izing a military promenade into a land 
of promise for Italian colonists they 
were embarking on an arduous. costly, 
and barren enterprise. But his was 
the reward of all who demonstrate 
invidiosi veri. Calumniated as a pro- 
Turk, his windows broken, his literary 
reputation slandered, he has lost his 
place in the councils of the nation by 
means which the Chamber can hardly 
fail to stigmatize as illegal. Other 
prominent deputies who have incurred 
the displeasure of the Home Office 
and the Vatican are Dr. Wollemborg, 
founder of the village banks, and stern 
censor of Government finance; Romolo 
Murri, the unfrocked leader of the ‘Mod- 
ernists, and Professor Salvemini. one 
of the most valiant assailants of the 
war policy and of the great Protection- 
ist trusts, the details of whose defeat 
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by the aid of prefectorial and police 
corruption and violence would be in- 


credible were they not vouched 
for by eye-witnesses of unimpeachable 
veracity. 


The full import of an Italian Gen- 
eral Election is rarely felt until the 
groups and sections of a Government 
majority have been marshalled in the 
Ministerial ante-chambers. The new 
Parliament will be less submissive 
than the old; the Conservative and 
Democratic extremes more accentuated. 
The intervention of the organized 
Catholic laity in two-thirds of the con- 
stituencies in favor of Government 
candidates has been purchased at a 
price, and the remarkable victory of 
the Socialists will tend to stiffen the 
democratic opposition. Already the 
Radicals, once a fighting section of the 
{xtreme Left, but long a wing of the 
Government forces, have been pro- 
foundly impressed by the effect of a 
steadfast adherence to principles ex- 
emplified by the Socialist success at 
the polls and by the fact that some of 
their own number owe to the Socialist 
vote their return at the second ballots. 
Is the hope a vain one that these two 
faint streams of tendency may, in the 
near future, broaden out into definite 
opposing political forces, corresponding 
to principles and ideals; and that the 
evolution of two clearly defined politi- 
cal parties, so long desired by all 
friends of true representative govern- 
ment, may at length be achieved, ele- 
vating and purifying Parliamentary 
life in Italy. Italian Socialists, with 
some few exceptions, are not a sub- 
versive body. The Italian laborer who 
votes for a Socialist does so because 
Socialism is the form in which the 
light of progress dawns upon him with 
promise of some amelioration in his 
forlorn condition. And how poor is the 
standard of an Italian laborer’s lot 
may be inferred from the fact that an 
ex-Premier has proposed 1s. 9d. per 
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week as a pension for him in his old 
age in a land where food is dearer than 
in England. By some extraordinary 
aberration of judgment the Italian 
laborer is characterized as lazy—the 
Italian laborer who will cross the 
ocean to reap the harvest in the New — 
World and return again to reap it in - 
the Old; who has pierced tlhe granite 
walls of the Alps by a hundred tunnels 
und built the harbors of Europe. 

There is a pathetic poem by Giovanni 
Pascoli, whose recent death all lovers 
of modern Italian poetry deplore, 
which was inspired by his picking up 
one day a little vade mecum used by 
Italian emigrants. The pvet imagines 
a poor Italian peasant, In a sweet Vir- 
gilian landscape, preparing himself to 
seek outside the borders of his native 
land the work denied him at home. He 
hears him conning over some few 
phrases that may be useful to him in 
the strange lands whither he is to di- 
rect his steps. They form the pitiful 
refrain to every verse:— 


“Sono italiano: J am Italian. 

Ho fame: I am hungry. 

Cerco lavoro: I seek work.” 
And so on in German and Spanish:— 


“Ich bin Italiener; Ich bin hungrig. 
Soy Italiano; Tengo hambre.” 

Almost equally pathetic is the perusal 
of the account rendered to his con- 
stituents of a three years’ stewardship 
at the Ministry of Agricultnre by one 
of the most enlightened and devoted 
of Itahan public servants, Signor Nitti, 
already referred to; the manifold needs 
of Italian agriculture, greatest of 
Italian industries and most perennial 
source of the country’s riches, as the 
Minister truly says; the strenuous ef- 
forts of the Department to meet those 
needs compared with the exiguous fi- 
nancial means at its command; the 
striking success of such activities and 
experiments as the resources allowed. 
May it be permitted to one whe 
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cherishes that Italy whose inestimable 
advantage over the other Great Powers 
it has hitherto been, says Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan, that her national flag has 
waved over no conquered race—muy it 
be permitted him. while sharing the 
Minister’s legitimate pride in the fact 


that after two years of Colonial war- 
The Contemporary Review. 
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fare Italian Consols, in capital value, 
stand only just below English, w re- 
gret that so many millions ot Italian 
savings, so many peasant lives that 
might have regenerated Italian agri- 
culture have been wasted in _ the 
deserts of North Africa. 
Thomas Okey. 





THE PROMISE 


CHAPTER 1. 

‘The train ran out from between 
high banks to a stretch of level, and 
I sat idly watching the fields slide 
back beside the little single line. Un- 
der the hedge facing north the snow 
lay in ribands, unmelted since the falls 
of a week ago; but the year had 
turned, as you could feel from the 
wind blowing in at. the window and 
the higher sunlight of the March after- 
noon. Beyond the quickset hedges 
bordering the line the fields changed 
from grass to plough and back again. 
Lambs galloped from the flying smoke; 
a flock of gulls whisked and fluttered 
like tossed paper in the track of a dis- 
tant team. I stared out over the long 
furrows and became aware that the 
man in the opposite corner of the 
carriage was eyeing me above the 
bowl of his pipe. 

He was a clumsily made, slouching 
countryman, with a long face like a 
horse; his ears were large and oddly 
pointed, his mouth thick, and his eyes 
a difficult light blue; it would be hard 
to see the mind in them. His goatee 
beard was yellow-brown, and a harsh 
stubble cropped on his cheeks and 
upper lip; his corduroy trousers were 
tied with string below the knee, he 
wore a dark knitted jersey under his 
shiny black coat, and he sat hunched 
in the corner of the carriage with that 
curious air of collapse which for a cer- 
tain type of man marks the intervals 
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between outbursts of immense euergy. 
He turned his face as his eyes met 
mine, and then, with the change in 
the angle at which I looked at him, 
his face became suddenly familiar. 

“Haven’t I met you before?’ I 
asked. 

“Not as I know of,” he answered, 
and turned away again. 

“Surely——” I began. 

“No,” he said. 

And supposing that I must be mis- 
taken (yet why, then, should he have 
eyed me so oddly?) I took up my 
newspaper and began to read. But it 
was not long before I laid it down, 
as I had laid it down many times be- 
fore that morning, to think; to go 
once more over the problem of the 
journey I was taking, and to piece 
together the sequence of the events cf 
the past week which had led up to it. 
For the last eight days had brought 
about a change in my outlook and 
surroundings of which I could not as 
yet realize the meaning. A week ago 
I, Keith Markwick, was a plain jour- 
nalist in London, free to go and come 
as I pleased, and hoping to become 
something more than a journalist be- 
cause of that very freedom. Since 
then I had lost a friend, and had be 
come responsible for the welfare of the 
family he had left behind him. That 
was a bare statement. of the main 
facts of a more intricate story, and I 
tried to go back to the beginning. 

















But when did the story begin? On 
the day, perhaps, when Richard Sar- 
gesson and I first met at Oxford, he 
a lecturer and tutor of my college. 
and I an undergraduate twenty years 
his junior, with an ambition to write 
something he would think worth read- 
ing. He invited me to his rooms and 
we became friends: an unusual friend- 
ship, as most Oxford colleges would 
witness. There is no barrier more un- 
yielding than the wall which rises, 
with youth building it on one side and 
experience on the other, between don 
and undergraduate. Between us the 
barrier never rose, and yet, friends 
though we were, it was a friendship 
oddly incomplete. He was married and 
had children, but he never brought his 
wife to Oxford; she could not live in a 
town, he once told me vaguely, and 
his own idea of life seemed to be to 
live amphibiously in a library and a 
laboratory. He left Oxford after two 
brilliant, lonely years, and we met sel- 
dom after that; he would not write 
letters. I only heard of his wife’s 
death, a little more than two years ago, 
by accident, for he would have no an- 
nouncement of it in the newspapers; 
and when I wrote to him, assuming 
that his loss was as great as most 
men’s would be, he did not reply. ! 
never guessed then—or would anyone 
who knew that strange man guess a 
little?—the story of that uneasy home; 
the silences, the empty days, the work- 
ing deep into the night, the long ab- 
sences in London and abroad; the 
striving of the wife to accept the va- 
garies of the man of genius, if she 
could not find the comradeship of a 
husband. 

I learnt a little of this when I met 
him for the last time in London, and I 
was left to guess more. Could the 
chance, indeed, that threw him in my 
way be called a meeting? We had not 
arranged to meet. We were both walk- 
ing in London, I on my way to the 
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Museum, he aimlessly as he often 
walked; he would go out into the 
street thinking of his work, and would 
find himself miles from where he 
started, with no very clear idea how 
he came there. He caught sight of 
me on the far side of a crowded road, 
and made to cross over as if no such 
things as cabs and omnibuses existed; 
that was his way. Even then, he 
might have come safely through, if 
it had not been for one unmanageable 
animal; the shaft of the heavy dray 
struck him full, and he went down 
under the horse. I took him to my 
rooms, but it was hopeless from the 
first, and it was as he lay there that 
he told me something of the failure of 
his life in his home. He had been 
told that he must not try to speak, 
but he had known how it was; he had 
seen all he needed to see. So he would 
speak, and he spoke of his children. 
They would be left with a _ legal 
guardian, his solicitor, but without a 
friend. Would I, his friend, look after 
his children? Would I do what I could 
for them? “They won't miss me,” he 
said; and that was the end. 

And it was in fulfilment of the prom- 
ise I made then that I was now on 
my way from London to Willow- 
bourne, the little south-country rail- 
way station that served half a dozen 
neighboring villages. Arden Magna 
was the village I was bound for, and 
Arden Grange the name of the house, 
end of the family which lived at the 
Grange I had been trying to learn 
something that morning from Mr. 
Adam Brace, the solicitor of whom 
Sargesson had told me. To meet Mr. 
Brace, I had broken my journey at 
Warbridge, the junction for Willow- 
bourne: it was at Warbridge, that 
Mr. Brace had his offices, and it 


was at Warbridge, you gathered from 
Mr. Brace, that the destinies of the 
county families were ordered and con- 
trolled. 
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Perhaps it was Mr. Brace’s deep 
sense of the responsibility which he 
owed to the county families which led 
him to look with a doubtful eye upon 
his capacity for fulfilling completely 
the duties of guardian to the family 
at-Arden Grange. I asked him, when 
I met him, to explain the position to 
me. He was a short and important 
little man, who combined an air of 
deferential pomposity with occasional 
deprecatory glances over the top of his 
spectacles. He expressed the deepest 
gratification at meeting me. 

“Tl make your acquaintance, my dear 
sir,” he said, “with the greatest pleas- 
ure, because in doing so I feel that I 
may be relieved from a certain—a 
certain anxiety. The death of Pro- 
fessor Sargesson, Mr. Markwick, 
leaves his country poorer by the loss 
of one of its most distinguished men 
of science. It leaves a private individ- 
ual—myself, Mr. Markwick—poorer by 
a friend; and it places a fresh respon- 
sibility upon shoulders—Mr. Markwick 
--upon shoulders which already have 
2n considerable burden to bear.” 

Mr. Brace gazed at me for a mo- 
ment over his spectacles. 

“You ask me, Mr. Markwick, to ex- 
plain the position to you. It is one, 
if I may say so, of extreme simplicity, 
and at the same time a trifle intricate. 
I am left, Mr. Markwick, the legally 
appointed guardian of the late Profes- 
sor Sargesson’s children. The appoint- 
ment was made at my suggestion, and 
yet not, if I may so put it, at my re- 
quest. When Mrs. Sargesson—when the 
unfortunate event of Mrs. Sargesson’s 
death took place two years ago, I 
made the suggestion to Professor Sar- 
gesson, that in view of the fact that 
there were no near relations upon 
whom the duty of protecting the in- 
terests of the children would naturally 
devolve, he should appoint a guard- 
ian in the possible event of his own 
demise. I considered it my duty to 
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make this suggestion, and indeed,” 
said Mr. Brace, shaking his head, “the 
wisdom of the proposal has been sadly 
justified. Professor Sargesson asked, 
I may say insisted, that I myself 
should undertake the position. I did 
so with some misgivings, although I 
did not consider it probable, Mr. Mark- 
wick, my own age being so much 
greater than that of the Professor— 
he was, as you know, no more than 
forty-eight—I did not consider it prob- 
able that I should ever be called upon 
to undertake the duties, the serious 
duties, which are involved in the term 
guardianship. But these shoulders 
will undertake the responsibility, Mr. 
Markwick; these shoulders will not 
hesitate to undertake the responsibil- 
ity.” 

Mr. Brace threw out his chest. 

“IT should like to have suggested to 
the Professor, Mr. Markwick, a 
younger man. You yourself——” 

“Twenty-seven,” I told him. 

“You yourself, Mr. Markwick, I 
should have suggested, had I had the 
pleasure of your acquaintance, would 
have filled the position admirably. 
And that brings me to the point I was 
about to make at the outset. Legal 
obligations, my dear sir, are one thing: 
moral responsibility is another. Legal 
obligations are a matter of trouble 
and of time: moral responsibility takes 
no account of time.” 

Mr. Brace regarded me again over 
his spectacles. 

“If, therefore, my dear sir—if, there- 
fore, my very dear sir,” suggested Mr. 
Brace, “if I could feel that under the 
terms of Professor Sargesson’s request 
to yourself I might be free to dis- 
charge my legal obligations, and yet 
at the same time could feel that I had 
divested myself of at least part of 
the moral responsibilty I have in- 
eurred, I should feel less—may I say 
preoccupied ?—less doubtful as to the 
future.” 

















“Well,” I said, “I don’t yet know 
what it all means, but Mr. Sargesson 
was a great friend of mine, and I 
have a married sister with children, 
sc that unless these children are ab- 
normal——” 

“Abnormal, my dear sir! Nothing 
of the kind. Nothing could be farther 
from the facts. I am not a family 
man, Mr. Markwick, in the sense of 
possessing children of my own, though 
I have had a long experience of the 
married state. But I have a sufficient 
knowledge of children at a distance 
to perceive that there can be nothing 
abnormal in the family life at Arden 
Grange. Five children, my dear sir, 
under the care of an experienced and 
faithful servant, once Professor Sar- 
gesson’s housekeeper and afterwards 
nurse to his children. The children”— 
Mr. Brace counted them on plump 
fingers—“‘two lively youngsters, boys 
—a younger child, a girl, and an infant 
of two years. And an elder sister, my 
dlear sir, of exceptional intelligence— 
a child of quite exceptional intelli- 
gence. When [ tell you Mr. Mark- 
wick, that since Mrs. Sargesson’s 
death two years ago, the management 
of that household, the accounts and 
the housekeeping, have been entirely 
in the hands of the nurse and this 
child of, I believe, no more than four- 
teen years of age, you will not mis- 
understand me when I use the words 
exceptional intelligence. Exceptional, 
Mr. Markwick, in the proper sense of 
the word, yes; abnormal, in the proper 
sense of the word, no.” 

Well, I told him, the long and the 
short of my responsibility, as regards 
my promise, was that I would do my 
best. 

“My dear sir; my very dear sir,” 
said Mr. Brace. 

And so it was that, going on in the 
afternoon from Warbridge, I found 
myself in a little train which stopped 
with a jerk at half a dozen tiny sta- 
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tions before running at last into 
Willowbourne, which was the termi- 
nus. And as we moved out from the 
station next before Willowbourne, my 
eye fell again on the countryman 
opposite, and I remembered when and 
where [ had seen him. The man’s 
long face with its yellow hair and 
beard suddenly framed itself not as 
I saw it now, between a rough cloth 
cap and a worsted jersey, but in sleek 
black; a black billycock hat with a 
high mourning band, a black cravat 
flat against starch-shiny linen. And I re- 
membered then a black figure which I 
had spied waiting among the gloomy 
shrubs of the cemetery when I had 
followed Sargesson at the end, as I 
thought alone—a black figure which 1! 
hardly noticed at first, and realized 
later was a fellow-mourner. He did 
not follow me into the chapel, and he 
would not stand near the grave; he 
waited at shy distances, pacing and 
halting between yews and cypresses. 
But his object was as plain as mine: 
and when we had all moved away, and 
I looked back after settling some ques- 
tion of routine with a caretaker, I saw 
him standing at the foot of the grave, 
staring down with his curious air of 
energy suddenly collapsed. I turned. 
to try to speak to him, to discover 
what tie could unite us, and he saw 
what I meant and slipped behind the 
eypresses. And here, in the railway 
carriage at the end of my journey 
from London, I was faced with the 
same perplexing question. What had 
this countryman, on his way. home 
from market, to judge from his looks— 
what had he to do with Sargesson? 

“I remember where I saw you last,” 
I said to him. 

“Ah!” he said. 

“But why did you say, then, that 
we had not met?” 

“Never met.” 

“Did you know Mr. Sargesson?” 

“Never spoke to him in my life.” 
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The carriage-wheels under us slowed 
to a jerky groaning; we were pulling 
up at the station. The name Willow- 
bourne shone from brand-new enamel. 
I was still thinking of the black figure 
among the cypresses, and he saw that 
1 was puzzling. 

“Ah, and I'd have done more‘n that, 
too,” he said, eyeing me as a dog on his 
master’s coat eyes strangers. He 
opened the carriage door and was strid- 
ing down the platform. I stepped out 
after him. At the far end of the plat- 
form stood a solitary porter taking the 
tickets of the few country people who 
alighted—a farmer or two, a sturdy. 
round-cheeked girl with a bent, gray 
mother, a gamekeeper hauling along 
a nervous retriever. I was left on the 
platform with my bag at one end and 
my portmanteau at the other, and for 
the first time it occurred to me that I 
had no fly to drive me. Was there a 
fly to be got? I asked the porter, and 
his eye followed mine to the bare 
hedges; there was not an inn or a 
cottage to be seen. “At the ‘Goat,’ ”’ 
he began; and I learnt that the “Goat” 
was a mile away, on the road to Arden 
Magna. But if I was going to Arden, 
he went on, I could take the footpath 
across the fields, and order a fly at 
the “Goat” on the way. And so, in 
the March sunlight, across the fields I 
set out. 

An English winter has its days of 
dullness, of snow, of frost that binds 
and thwarts; but are there any days 
in the year fresher than the first few 
after the breaking of the frost and the 
sudden warmth of west winds? Those 
who fly from November fogs to the 
Mediterranean, from the smell of ice 
in our north-easters to French violets 
and mimosa—do they ever find any- 
thing in the South like the turn of the 
year in English country? I would 


never go south from an English win- 
ter; I want the warmth and the wet 
of evenings in February, the mud in 
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the roads, the puddles in the field 
paths, the green of hemlock and celan- 
dine on the ditch bank, the first idle 
carol of the blackbird. I want the 
March afternoons, the longer sunlight; 
and of all March afternoons such an 
hour as this was, to walk the best 
of ways, alone by a field path in fresh 
country. 

I walked out towards Arden Magna 
by a path that set out first across a 
ploughed field—one of those narrow 
ways of plain trodden earth ploughed 
up before every sowing and stamped 
back again, strip by strip day after 
day, by hob-nailed laborers and chil- 
dren going to school. From an oak 
in the hedge bordering the plough a 
chaffinch suddenly trilled out his im- 
petuous song; blackbirds were answer- 
ing each other from an _ orchard’s 
apple-trees, and a missal-thrush threw 
into the wind a wild clarion from the 
height of an elm. All that was a 
strong enough contrast to the mist on 
the river and the roar of traffic under 
the office window I had left in London. 

And as if the problem set me at the 
beginning of my journey were not 
enough, riddles multiplied when I! 
had found the inn where the railway 
porter had told me I could get a fly. 
The “Goat” turned out to possess a 
much finer title, the “Goat in Golden 
Boots,” and for those who might wish 
to ask if the “Goat” could supply a 
horse, the bar-parlor door stood open. 
The parlor was divided by a wooden 
partition with another door in it, and 
from behind the partition came argu- 
ing voices. 

“Tis downright foolish, I say,” one 
expostulated. 

“Ay, downright foolish, so ’tis,” an- 
other echoed. 

“Tis waste, and ‘tis foolish,” pro- 
nounced the first voice. 

“That’s what it is, waste and fool- 
ish,” echoed the other. 

“Rut I tell ye I will,” answered a 

















third voice, and it was the voice of 
my yellow-bearded stranger of the 
train journey. The emphasis on the 
last word was almost a roar. 

Silence followed, then the striking 
of a match, and a blue reek of strong 
tobacco rose above the partition. 

“A pint, Jarge,” called my yellow- 
bearded man, and from inner re- 
cesses came the crackle of a newspaper 
folded up, and the shuffle of carpet 
slippers over the boards. 

“Tis foolishness, Joseph,” protested 
the innkeeper. 

“T said a pint, Jarge.” 

“Well, well,” muttered ‘the 
keeper. 

The handle clanked and the beer 
foamed in the tankard; the tankard 
thumped on the counter and copper 
coins were counted out. The slippers 
shuffled back and the newspaper 
crackled again. I knocked for the sec- 
ond time on the counter. 

“And now I'll be going on,” said 
the yellow-bearded man. 

His companions apparently had no 
comment to make. 

“And now I'll be going on,” he re- 
peated loudly. 

“Tis your own choosing, Joseph,” 
one observed. 

“'Tisn’t what we'd choose for you 
to do, Joseph,” observed the other. 

Joseph strode to the outer door and 
the sudden sunshine gleamed in the 
pewter and the glasses. It was blotted 
out with the bang of the door. I 


inn- 
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knocked again on the counter, and this 
time the innkeeper heard me. A fiy? 
Yes, I could have a fly, but the horse 
—that was the difficulty. If I would 
wait a minute he would go to see if 
the horse was back yet. 

Boots shuffled behind the partition. 
Sulphurous wooden matches struck 
with a fizzle. 

““Tisn’t natural-like, that’s what I 
say.” 

“No, ’tisn’t.” 

“Ordering a pint and not drinking 
it—’tisn’t right, I say.” 

‘“’Tisn’t like what it ought to be.” 

There was a silence of perhaps a 
minute. 

“If he’s gone on,” one began. 

“He did say as how he was going 
on.” 

The innkeeper shuffled in. The horse 
had come back. I could have a fiy. 
A fiy should bring my luggage to 
Arden Magna, to the “Feathers” inn. 
Would I not wait for the tly? Or the 
fly would catch me up; it would cer- 
tainly catch me up. 

But I did not mean it to catch me; 
and I walked out of the tobacco-smoke 
into an air that blew fresh over wet 
fields. There was a blackbird piping 
in a copse down the road; there were 
two miles between me and the 
“Feathers” at Arden Magna, and | 
went out down the road certain of only 
one thing, that I meant to sleep that 
night at the “Feathers,” and very 
doubtful of what was to be done next. 


(To be continued.) 





ON FLOWER 


Can anyone explain the fascination 
of a flower catalogue—to a flower 
fover? 

Doubtless all catalogues have a fas- 
cination, or why do they superabound? 


CATALOGUES. 


But I do not believe any lady could 
give the prolonged study to a cata- 
ogue of fashions, or a gourmet the 
earnest attention to a Delikatessen- 
merchant’s table of dainties that the 
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true gardener gives to So-and-so’s list 
of “Bulbs, Tubers, and Plants -for 
Spring Bedding,” or some one else’s 
“Guaranteed Seeds,” with their en- 
chanting tale of novelties, conjuring 
up visions of beauty, beside which all 
that we now have, all that we now 
know, sinks into insignificance. No, 
the flower catalogue contains some 
subtle element not to be found in the 
food, or fashion, or even the book cata- 
logue, though the littérateurs may dis- 
pute this assertion. 
Read this: 


“Golden Star of the Veldt”’—(What 
2 name to conjure with! Who would 
not want to fill his garden with 
“Golden Star of the Veldt”?)—A per- 
fectly hardy annual and a native of 
the high veldt in Central South Af- 
rica. We had the privilege of con- 
versing with the explorer who intro- 
duced this variety, and the conclu- 
sions we came to have been justified 
by the results. In coloring. this glori- 
ous annual stands quite alone. The 
color is a vivid orange, and the petals 
have an indescribable satiny texture. 
This and the hybrids mentioned above 
bloom for a very long time, indeed 
they bloom continuously until killed 
by frost. Succeeds best in a sunny 
spot in the garden. The height fs 
about twelve inches. We have sold 
this in enormous quantities with uni- 
versal satisfaction. A perfectly hardy 


annual which may be treated as 
H.H.A. Per packet of fifty seeds, one 
penny. 


Could anything read better? Here, 
indeed, is beauty to hand, enclosed 
in a neat little brown packet, beauty 
practically given away—fifty seeds— 
fifty potential plants—for one penny. 
Again, read this: 


Tigridias (Tridacew).—Nothing can 
surpass the gorgeous effectiveness of 
these summer-flowering, half-hardy 
plants. The effect when a quantity of 


bulbs are massed together in a bed o 
elump is not 
might 


easily forgotten—the 


flowers be mistaken for 2 
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group of gorgeous butterflies just 
about to alight on the foliage. The 
bulbs should be planted in March 
and lifted again in Autumn, when 
ripened, and kept cool and dry till 
Spring. We have a splendid stock of 
extra large bulbs in the finest possi- 
ble condition. 


What a picture is conjured up by this 
description. The green lawn, perhaps 
a background of yew hedge, above it 
the blue sky; in the foreground a 
flight of tropical vivid-hued butterflies 
about to alight on a bed of greenery 
and give to a commonplace garden 
scene the romance and brilliance of a 
South Sea Island. And here again 
how cheap! Pavonia—well I know it 
—2d. each, 1s. 6d. the dozen, 10s. 6d. the 
hundred, or, if you cross the water to 
a place where Pavonia is _ less 
splendidly described, one hundred for 
58s.—a flight of scarlet butterflies, scar- 
let with yellow markings, new every 
morning (for Tigridia is ephemeral as 
are all beautiful things), for a paltry 
five shillings! And more than that is 
conveyed by this description; all the 
warmth, the luxury, of Mexico, Chili, 
and Peru is suggested by that simile 
of butterflies. We see it all—the sun- 
baked earth, the drooping, resting 
trees, the butterflies that no heat can 
daunt hovering above the beds of foli- 
age. We are to forget our gray 
days when even our scarlet flowers 
seem to have no warmth—the cata- 
logue sees to that. 

Who writes these catalogue descrip- 
tions? Surely not the sombre-coated 
man who shows you round the nursery 
and assures you that everything your 
eye is feasting on is certain to flourish 
in your own particular soil. He may tell 
you interesting facts, as, for instance, 
that there is a dearth of Liliwm 
Auratum in this the year of your visit, 
because the Japanese, being in want 
of edible tubers, have eaten all the 
bulbs. But it is not he who tells you 

















of Heuchera Roses, “that a large bed 
im flower resembles a pink mist float- 
ing above the ground.” The catalogue 
tells you that, and imagination does 
the rest. Tired from your labors, you 
feel that you can go and lie down by 
that bed and let the pink dew of. its 
mist settle on your heated brow. 
Never will it degenerate into a horrid 
pink-gray fog to blot out your delphin- 
iums, for it hovers just above the 
ground. Probably you have Heucheras 
in your garden already, but either they 
have not the misty habit of Rosea or 
you have never had the beautiful 
thought. You are like the man of 
whom it was written: 


The primrose by the river brim 

A yellow primrose was to him. 
A Heuchere till now has been to you a 
pretty, rather insignificant little plant 
with an awkward name—a Heuwchera, 
in fact, and nothing more. 

Can it be that some of the minor 
poets .of England, the men who pub- 
lish one little book of poems and are 
heard of no more, are retained by the 
plant merchants for this purpose? It 
cannot be a plain man who tells you 
a stock in color is a “lustrous snowy 
white,” that the leaves of the aizoon 
saxifrage are “sparingly margined 
with silver,” that the stamens of a 
poppy are like “small heaps of grains 
of gold.” The ordinary man has not 
the adjectives and similes at his com- 
mand. The ordinary man—you your- 
self—walking round the garden would 
have seen the leaves of your Meconop- 
sis Wallichii in a much less glorious 
light than this: 


The gigantic mounds of beautifully 
cut leaves, clothed with rusty golden 
yellow silky hairs, on which the 
globules of water rest like jewels, 
would, even without the flowers, 
render this a most handsome plant. 


And if every picture tells a story 
surely some letterpress paints a pic- 
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ture, for could color make a _ thing 
more vivid than these words: 


The greatest novelty of recent years 
(Primula Malacoides) was discovered 
by our collector on the High Alps of 
Yunnan, China. The flowers rise tier 
above tier to a height of one to two 
feet; think of color passing through 
all imaginable shades of the most deli- 
eate lilac and pink; give to the 
flowers the scent of honey and to the 
leaves the scent of ripe fruit; add to 
all this a fairylike and dainty grace 
hardly to be found in any other 
flower that grows, and then you will 
have some poor idea of what Primula 
Malacoides is like. 


If these descriptions grow too brilliant 
they will defeat their ends, for we 
shall read of the plants instead of 
growing them. 

That is the value of these catalogues 
—the play they give to the imagina- 
tion. No spot on God’s earth need be 
a dull one if you will only commission 
some one to set you up with the right 
plant for it. You read the lists in the 
cold light of a winter’s breakfast; for 
observe, all, or nearly all, flower cata- 
logues come in winter—and they tell 
of color, warmth, beauty, growth. 
From your seat at table you can see 
the bed whose soil you know is as in- 
different as soil can be, and you read 
in your catalogue that there are things 
—dozens of things—that positively like 
a poor, dry soil. “Glaucium Flavum 
Tricolor, a horned poppy from Asia 
Minor, seems to be always in flower 
and is very showy. Plant in dry, poor 
soil. 1s. each,” is one; and then there 
is Helianthemum Tuberaria from Spain 
and Portugal, “which will thrive and 
flower profusely in dry, sun-baked, 


neglected spots where most things 
would perish,” and only sixpence each. 
You say to yourself there is no excuse 
not to have a gay garden seeing that 
there are plants for every situation— 
literally a place for everythng if you 
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only knew how to put everything in 
its place. And yet at the back of your 
mind is the sure and certain conviction 
that, let your new catalogue say what 
it will, that bed next year will be filled 
with the geranium cuttings now strug- 
gling for existence in your unheated 
greenhouse; next year, as for the last 
twenty years, Henry Jacobi will light 
up that corner of the garden, because 
geraniums have a knack of “doing” 
anywhere, and because you are not a 
millionaire to fill one bed with small 
plants at a shilling apiece. 

Yet you go on reading, and how that 
catalogue sets you a-travelling. You 
can go round the world with the 
Primulas alone: 


Among all nature’s lavish provision 
for the beautifying of the earth, per- 
haps no genus has been so widely and 
liberally bestowed in every zone and 
every clime as this. In English wood- 
land and grassy slopes where the 
primrose and cowslip light up the 
vista during early spring and summer, 
in the clefts of Alpine rocks where 
Primula Viscosa opens its delicate 
rose flowers, in every region of the 
lofty Himalayas, throughout the moun- 
tain wildernesses of China and Japan, 
in Tropic and Arctic zones throughout 
the length and breadth of the world, 
wherever vegetation exists, can be 
found some representative of this re- 
markable genus, and a complete col- 
lection would represent the flora of 
almost every known district of the 
earth. Needless to say, the following 
is not by any means a comprehensive 
collection even of the hardy species 
and varieties, but we have selected 
them as heing the best representa- 
tives of the genus. We would strongly 
urge every plant lover to acquire as 
complete a collection of these beauti- 
ful flowers as their space permits and 
assure them that they will prove a 
never-ending source of pleasure. 


Even if not a representative collection, 
how contented would you be with the 
thirty-seven varieties whose charms 


are then chronicled. To read about 
them is pure delight—here is an ex- 
ample: 

P. Forrestii.—A handsome species 

from China, producing drooping heads 
of golden yellow flowers which shade 
into a rich orange color, giving off the 
delicious scent of ripe fruit. 
If you only had space, if you only had 
the right sites—for these little plants 
are nice in their tastes for locality 
and their prejudices must be respected 
—how gladly would you acquire them 
all! : 

It surprises me that geography is 
not taught with the aid of a flower 
catalogue. Take the rhododendrons— 
you must choose a “type,” not a flor- 
ist’s catalogue—and see to what 
strange places they will lead you. You 
will spend much time in the-Caucasus; 
for in those glades of Mt. Elbruz 
where, maybe, the centaurs still tread 
the earth, the rhododendron—[rhodon- 
dendron]—“rose-tree” of the Greeks— 
in its millions lifts its red trusses to 
the sun. Or you tell of the varieties 
to be found in Cashmere, Sikkim. 
Bhutan; on all the lower slopes of the 
Himalayas, where the leeches drop 
from the boughs to suck your blood 
as you ride through these jungles of 
shrubs. You follow the plant to China, 
drop down with it to Ceylon, the 
Malay States, Java, and Malacca, 
hark back to Siberia, and thence, pick- 
ing up a specimen in Kamtschatka, 
cross the whole continent of North 
America. Ought not a child to be en- 
thralled by such a lesson?—ought he 
not diligently to search his atlas, the 
while, catalogue in hand, you read 
“native of the Catawba River, of the 
Neilgherries, Baiacul, Dahuria, Bourno 
and Bhutan”? Unfortunately the 
young love gardening less than geog- 
raphy, and what is enchantment to 
your middle age is weariness of the 
flesh to them—though, as far as the 
lesson goes, it is to be feared that not 

















alone the young would have some diffi- 
culty in localizing “the Catawba River, 
Dahuria, and Baiacul!” 

What strange, what overpowering 
names some plants are given! As names 
they represent nothing to you, unless, 
maybe, you are a Greek or a Latin 
scholar. Here are a few taken at ran- 
dom from one of the big Seed cata- 
logues—Ionopsidium Acaule, Schizo- 
petalon Walkeri, Centranthus Macrosi- 
phon;—what can you conjure of 
beauty, of grace, of fragrance, from 
such definitions? And yet, as in that 
blessed word Mesopotamia, which af- 
forded comfort and support to at least 
one woman, Mesembryanthemum Cordi- 
folium Variegatum hangs lovingly on 
the tongue, and as you say it you 
think of all the unknown lovely things 
the world may hold. The sound of it 
is suggestive. This year I have prom- 
ised myself the luxury—the excitement 
—of ordering a dozen plants of which 
I know nothing. This is reversing the 
usual order. of things, for generally 
you go round a friend’s garden, and 
you see such and such a plant, and 
you ask its name, and then go home 
and order half a dozen. But think of 
twelve things you have never seen. 
never heard of, till that catalogue 
came into your hands; what imagin- 
ings, what conjectures, while for 
weeks they lie under the earth—for 
months, perhaps, show leaf only—and 
then suddenly the flower-bud appears 
and for days you feel yourself trem- 
bling on the brink of a great discovery! 
It is nearly certain that you will be 
disappointed; Nature is rarely as 
prodigal of her charms as is the cata- 
logue-writer’s pen; but that will not 
daunt you for another venture; in gar- 
den matters the fires of hope are not 
quenched by many, many disappoint- 
ments. 

How well I remember my sensations 
with Dimorphotheca Aurantiaca, the 
“Golden Star of the Veldt” spoken of 
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at the beginning of this article. Five 
or six years ago it appeared—a much 
advertised novelty. It was not “Golden 
Star of the Veldt” then, it was just 
plain “Orange Daisy”; but, from the 
letterpress, apparently the last want in 
flowers was satisfied. I hastened to 
order a packet of seeds—it was half 
a crown a packet then, now you can 
get it, and with its fine name too, fifty 
seeds for a penny. A less satisfying 
flower I never saw. The vivid orange. 
which so well lit up the winter break- 
fast-table, when seen under the rays 
of an August sun was a hot tiring 
orange, a brickdust-red orange, if such 
a color can be imagined, which seemed 
to drink up all the moisture about it 
and leave the beholder hot and tired. 
Some flowers should live in the imag- 
ination, they should never mate- 
rialize. Take the asphodel, through 
the ranks of which we are to walk to 
the gates of Paradise: have you ever 
seen it growing on the hillsides of 
Southern Europe or Northern Africa? 
Some of the slopes from which the 
scrub has been cleared are covered 
with it, and as you look at the tall 
stiff stem, the dirty-gray, red-brown 
striped flowers, the sharply keeled, 
sword-shaped leaves, you ask yourself, 
Is this the flower the poets have im- 
mortalized? It must have been the 
ring of the word that led Byron to 
make of it the hedgeway to the Gar- 
den of the Blest. 

But for a set of names that offer 
pure delight, what say you to these of 
Iris Kaempferi—the Iris of Japan? 
Here are a dozen taken from the cata- 
iogue—translations of course: only the 
Japanese could have given such poetic 
definitions: “Light on the Lake,” “Rosy 
Dawn,” “Deep Blue Waters,” “Purple 
Isles,” “Close of Day,” “Garden of 
Rich Hues,” “Home of the Angels,” 
“Morning Mists,” “Peace in the Bay,” 
“View from High Places,” “Starry 
Heavens,” “Excited Bear.” The last, 
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perhaps, lowers the high standard of 
nomenclature, but is it not the most 
inspiring of them all? Does it not 
provoke curiosity? For the others are 
self-explanatory; you know that 
“Morning Mists” will be a “soft laven- 
der blue on a pure white ground,” 
that “Rosy Dawn” must be “a rich 
claret-red surrounded by a blue halo,” 
that “Starry Heavens” are “rich dark- 
blue flowers with yellow blotches,” 
but what can an “Excited Bear” be? 
It is bound to be something violent, 
something horrific, for the wise Japa- 
nese would not have named it wrongly. 
Indeed its catalogue translation 
sounds terrible, “navy blue on a purple 
ground”—colors you would never mix 
—heightened by “very large orange 
blotches.” Notwithstanding this de- 
scription I have an “Excited Bear” 
on order, and may it grow as rampant 
in the waterside pocket prepared for 
it as its name leads me to expect. 

Reading this same catalogue, the 
thought suggests itself that it is well 
that plants have not the power to 
understand what is written about 
them, for some of the remarks are too 
invidious. Imagine the trouble among 
your “New and Rare Lilies” if you 
chanced to drop the catalogue in the 
bed. I quote: 


L. Henryi (the orange-yellow Speci- 
osum).—Too much cannot be said in 
praise of this lily; its constitution is 
unequalled, very free-flowering, reach- 
ing six feet or more in height when 
established, and bearing over twenty 
flowers, which are of a rich deep 
orange-yellow, very telling in point of 
color and well set off by the foliage, 
which is of deep green. 


You would think this lily, of which 
too much cannot be said, was the pick 
of the bunch; it would think so itself 
till L. Myriophyllum, that “rare and 
beautiful Chinese Lily,” should bend 
over and call attention to the neigh- 
boring paragraph: 


L. Myriophyllum is very bold and 

vigorous, the sturdy stems three to 
four feet high being densely covered 
with long lanceolate leafage and each 
bearing two to four flowers. The cen- 
tre of the flower is flushed and suffused 
with yellow, shading to white at the 
outer edges; externally the flowers are 
streaked with brown and shade to 
pink at the tips, which shows through 
the almost transparent petals with a 
delightful pearly tint. It is very dis- 
tinct and its constitution we believe 
to be as good as L. Henryi, and it is 
far more beautiful. 
What a battle royal there would be 
between these giant constitutions, what 
a blowing of pollen in one another's 
handsome faces, what a breaking of 
anthers, what a bruising and falling 
of petals! What destruction—worse 
havoc than a mouse can make in a 
crocus patch! Perish the thought, 
for the bulbs of these catalogue com- 
petitors cost from 2s. 6d. for Henryi, 
to 15s. for Myriophyllum, and it takes 
many bulbs to fill a bed. 

In plants, as in most other things. 
there seems to be a fashion, and it is 
the catalogues that set it. As you look 
back over the last ten or fifteen years 
you can see how some one flower has 
been the flower of the season. Every 
one had it, you were nothing of 2a 
horticulturist if it were not found in 
your garden. In 1893 Inecarvillea 
Delavayi was brought from China, and 
a few years later it was offered to the 
public in sufficient quantities to make 
it—if not popular, for the price was 
somewhat prohibitive—much sought 
after. It was a fine novelty which, 
mainly from its color, fell just short 
of all the fine things said about it. 
But the catalogues could not give it a 
constitution, and probably because of 
its inherent delicacy few of the gar- 
dens that had it once have it now. 
In 1892 the hybrids of the Mexican 
Cosmea were introduced to the Seed 
eatalogues, and enormous things were 

















prophesied of them. But as one cata- 
logue now says: 

It is true that when they did bloom 

they produced a sensation, as they are 
quite unique and very graceful; un- 
fortunately, however, they bloomed 
very late and in many gardens in cold 
districts never bloomed at all! 
We are told this now—now that an 
early-blooming kind has been intro- 
duced; but fifteen years ago we bought 
our seed and reared our seedlings only 
to see them cut down, flowerless, by 
an early frost. 

Gypsophila Paniculata, though an old 
introduction into Europe, had its year 
of fashion, and for a season gardeners 
were divided into hostile camps over 
the pronunciation of its name. Then 
there was a year of Hremuruses, and 
those who could not afford them were 
green with envy of those who could. 
A little later some one went to Tibet 
and brought home the Giant Meconop- 
sis Integrifolia and all the catalogues 
begged us not to miss this startling 
novelty. Then a most terrible plant 
dropped as a bolt from the blue to 
destroy the color harmonies of our 
gardens. Never had a plant a boom so 
out of proportion to its value. Owing 
to the glowing praise given by the 
catalogues—it is still described as “a 
rapid-growing annual of graceful habit 
and a most effective decorative plant” 
—we bought the seed and cherished 
those little Kochias (Burning Bushes) 
which were, as summer advanced, to 
become such eyesores of lurid ma- 
genta-red. For one season I should 
think no plant was so generally grown 
—the catalogues did it. But you do 
not see many Kochias now. 

Gerbera Jamesonii (hybrids) is not to 
be found in many catalogues, and those 
that have it say the seed is scarce. 
Four years ago I saw these flowers— 
an absolute novelty to me—in the 
shops in Nice, and never, I thought, 
had I seen anything so beautiful. The 
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wonderful range of colors in these 
daisy-like flowers was enchanting, and 
there was nothing for it but to go in 
and demand packets of seeds. How 
our garden, we thought, would be in 
advance of our neighbors’! We were 
told that there was not then a seed 
upon the market. But we watched the 
catalogues, and we have now five stout 
Gerbera, raised last winter, resting in 
pots; for, like so many South Africans, 
they are but half-hardy things. Last 
year we saw them in Algiers and our 
Nice impressions were fully confirmed. 

I wonder when the first flower cata- 
logues were compiled! What different 
plants must have filled their columns 
from what fill them now! Looking in 
an old botanical journal of 1827 and 
succeeding years, with the most splen- 
did hand-colored plates, I was sur- 
prised to find how few flowers I recog- 
nized. Even where the names are 
familiar (names of plants common to 
all gardens nowadays) the little 
“type” example of .so many of our 
loveliest flowers could be passed over 
as an unknown species. The power 
of the hybridizer’s magic is nothing 
short of marvellous. Also, it seems to 
me that many a plant must have been 
rediscovered lately, for in this book I 
came across names which are given in 
the current catalogues as “startling 
novelties,” “valuable introductions,” 
and new varieties. 

The romance of one of the great 
seed or bulb houses has yet to be 
written. Not the romance of the hy- 
bridizer, valuable as is his work, 
quiet work going on year by year, 
work which in some cases takes more 
than a decade to show a result. As one 
of the bulb catalogues tells us, it takes 
seven or eight years before a seedling 
daffodil flowers, as many more before 
the quality, constitution, and stock of 
the variety are sufficiently tested to 
offer to the public. No wonder the 
prices run high. A friend went to this 
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grower to make a choice of a few new 
specimens for his garden. He was en- 
chanted with all he saw, and ordered 
a dozen of this, a half-dozen of that, 
a half-dozen of something else—need- 
less to say, he had not the catalogue 
in his hand at the time. When he 
went to the office to have the bill made 
up he heard the items enumerated— 
the half-dozen at £7 7s. apiece, the 
dozen £60, the other half-dozen £30 
each, but impossible to supply the 
number, for there were but three bulbs 
on the market. The order was counter- 
manded; even a rich man and a fan- 
cier cannot pay £30 for a daffodil; it 
is only in the orchid world that these 
fancy prices are entertained. 

The romance to be written is that of 
those men who band the earth—ex- 
plorers, not for territory or for gold, 
but for beauty. These men are to be 
found in the Arctic zone, on the high 
plateaux of China, in the almost un- 
trodden byways of the Caucasus, on 
the steppes of Siberia, in the jungles 
of the tropics, searching for plants 
wherewith to brighten our gray north- 
ern lands. But little is heard of them 
or their work; it is only the orchid- 
hunters who give us a record of their 
labors. Only by the aid of the cata- 
logue can we follow them into the un- 
trodden places of the earth; a Campan- 
ula listed from Dahuria, a Calochortus 
from Sierra Nevada, a Lily from Ne- 
paul, make us think of the men who 
are sent out to search for these things. 
Till you begin to make a study of the 
subject, it is extraordinary how igno- 
rant you are of the habitat of the 
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most everyday plant. You talk 
learnedly of your Brenchieyensis, and 
Lemoinei, and Gandavensis varieties; but 
do you know where the Gladiolus 
comes from? where the Clarkia, where 
the Dahlia, where the Vine? We see 
the fine things the hybridizers have 
made for us, but some one—it may be 
centuries ago; it may be, speaking 
figuratively, almost yesterday—had to 
bring home the stock for them to work 
from. In the commemorative names 
—Clarkia, Dahlia, Heuchera, Fuchsia— 
the memory of explorers, or the great 
botanists whom they delighted to 
honor will live while gardens endure. 
Perhaps the fascination of the 
flower catalogue is a little bit ex- 
plained. It is what it calls out in us 
—imagination, and always imagination! 
Catalogues are for gray days, dark 
days, when our outlook on life is a 
sad one, when our plants lie under the 
earth and there seems no prospect 
of any return of color and warmth: 
when no fruit hangs on the tree, no 
leaf hangs on the bough. But as we 
read we forget the grayness, we pro- 
ject our minds forward to the prom 
ised beauty, and our beds are again 
gay with summer brightness, only 
more beautiful than ever before; for 
divine discontent is the keynote of the 
true gardener’s character, and, though 
what he has is good, what he will 
have is better; and so by an ever- 
ascending scale of merit he reaches 
out to and almost touches the ideal. 
Yes, in winter you read your cata- 
logues—in summer you live them! 
Jessie Fielding Marsh. 
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My breakfast was growing cold, and 
I knew from the clattering of dishes 
outside that Mrs. Quin was longing to 
come in for her daily chat on “findin’ 


cut what ye would ate for yer 
dinner.” This entailed an exhaustive 
conversation on the merits of her son 
Jamsie, whose back I could see from 
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the window as he worked in the gar- 
den. 

I had only been a few months in 
Ireland, but I had come to feel that 
this woman meant kindly towards me, 
and that the mazes of her conversa- 
tion, so bewildering to the English 
mind, were strewed with pearls of ad- 
vice, offered to me with the best 
heart in the world. Her shrewd blue 
eyes seemed to look through me with 
a puzzled air of motherliness, and she 
spoke in a soothing way, as though to 
a sick child or to a person of not very 
clear intellect. 

“Jamsie would like to have a word 
wi’ ye this morning, sir, och, about 
nothing at all, only the way the rats 
has the young turnips annoyed; he 
says his heart’s broke with the way 
things does be going on him, and you 
not used to the country, and the weeds 
is that speedy. Maybe ye would like 
a young pullet till yer dinner, with a 
grain of sauce. I’d think shame, 
so I would, to set you to one o’ the 
chickens; they’re that miserable, such 
a backward season as it is. There’s 
the tinker comin’ up the pad to get 
you to say a word for him at the Law 
Day, for Mr. Kerr, he says, had a 
down on him for leaving his wife for 
nothing agin her, only he couldn't 
thole her; but don’t you heed him, an’ 
I'll soon get shut of him. He’s a 
Papist annyway.” 

She was as good as her word, and 
I saw the vanquished tinker dis- 
appearing down the road. 

It was time to face Jamsie and the 
rats, which somehow I was reluctant 
to do. Conversations with him, so far, 
had been difficult, as though we both 
spoke in a foreign tongue and used 
different translations. I felt dimly that 
he had some goal in his mind that he 
was reaching out to, a goal which I 
could not even guess at, and the paths 
he took to reach it were intricate, but 
he never relaxed his grip, and I felt 
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that I was being mentally tested. 
What nonsense! I, a B.A. of Oxford, 
mentally coerced by that figure there, 
who apparently has nothing more im- 
portant to think of than the lateness 
of the young cabbages, and whose idea 
of happiness is walking out with the 
Orange Band on July 12. There is no 
stauncher Orangeman in all Ulster 
than my gardener Jamsie. 

I had already discovered the diffi- 
culties of my position. As District In- 
spector in the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary I was the legal representative of 
law and order in a disturbed country. 
I had been warned by my chief that 
I must mix myself with no party and 
attend no meetings which had any 
political bias—of any shade whatever. 

That sounds’ straight enough, but 
the difficulty was how to find out in 
this extraordinary country what were 
political meetings? 

Jamsie seemed inclined for conversa- 
tion this morning, or “discoorse,” as he 
called it. 

“There'll be rain the morrow,” he 
prophesied cheerfully, “and the pota- 
toes will be jumping in the ground. 
Thon weachel of a boy hasna them 
half wed; the boys will no settle till 
the work these days”—and with a sly 
look—“there’s more nor weedin’ in 
their heads, and small blame to them. 
I like a bit of stir mysel’, and we're 
like to get it, I’m thinking, by the way 
things is goin’. ‘Carson’s the boy will 
learn them,” and he drove the spade 
deep into the ground, “he has Ballybeg 
till his back annyhow,” and Jamsie 
spat triumphantly on his hands. 
“Parliament, if she’s sitting, will hear 
of our ones yet. We had a bit of an 
accident with the powder last night, 
and there’s the quare hole in the end 
of the Hall. His Reverence thought 
it would be just pure unthankfulness 
plastering it up again. Sure it was 
Providence knew the boys had hardly 
room to turn at the manoovres.” 
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This was intended, I knew, to refer 
to the drill, and I wondered how much 
I was supposed to know of the drill- 
ing that was now going on over the 
North of Ireland. 

“Ye'll be for the swarry on Friday 
night,” he continued. “I’ll be singing 
a piece myself. Is there anny word 
of yer piana? The Revd. Kerr was 
thinking maybe we could get the lend 
of her. When she’s at the station the 
boys and me could run her up.” 

The boldness of this demand took 
my breath away. My piano, which I 
had ordered in a burst of extravagance 
from Collar & Collar in London—which 
was to help to pass the winter even- 
ings—to be knocked about by these 
people at an Orange swarry! “Cer- 
tainly not.” 

Jamsie continued to dig, unruffiled 
by my indignant refusal. 

“Well, maybe ye’re right. I’d sooner 
have the concertina myself; but there’s 
ones holds greatly with the piana for 
style,” he added leniently, “maybe 
you'll go up to the station and see if 
there’s any sign of her.” 

I turned my back on the garden in 
some indignation, but as I walked 
down to meet the newspaper I thought 
it would not be a bad idea to visit 
the stationmaster and try to rouse 
him over the non-arrival of my piano. 

Mr. McKey’s broad back was all 
that presented itself to my view at 
the little window, and a couple of 
grunts the only intimation that my 
complaint was beard until just as I 
was leaving. Then he turned his head 
and shouted: 

“Yell be wantin’ her for the 
swarry.” 

Certainly this soirée had a wonder- 
ful hold on the people, otherwise my 
piano might have been drowned on the 
journey for all they cared. 

The next few days were busy ones, 
owing to a disturbance near Bally- 
mena. A Sunday school excursion had 


been stoned by some roughs, and the 
clergy of the district were taking the 
case up very hotly. 

My leisure moments were punctu- 
ated by wires in reference to the piano, 
which had evidently got stuck at 
Liverpool. However, on Friday morn- 
ing I received a message from McKey 
to say it had at last arrived at the 
junction, and might be expected dur- 
ing the course of the day. 

I was late back from Ballymena, but 
I stopped at the station to ask McKey 
if the piano had been sent up accord- 
ing to instructions I had given to 
Jamsie. 

The station was in total darkness, 
and apparently uninhabited. Much 
to my annoyance, my repeated blows 
on the stationmaster’s office met with 
no response, though I distinctly heard 
whisperings on the other side of the 
door. 

On my own avenue [ met the station 
boy who takes round the dockets. As 
Mrs. Quin would have said, “he had 
drink taken’; the invoices were scat- 
tered far and wide, and the book was 
in a disgraceful state. “She’s away,” 
he muttered. “Where?” “To the Orange 
Hall.” ‘Tired and furious, in uniform, 
and without a light, I hurled myself 
on my bicycle and rode along the road 
to the Hall. 

In the gathering darkness, strug- 
gling against wind and rain, I was 
obliged to take to the footpath for the 
last half-mile, as the road had been 
newly stoned. 

A glance was sufficient to satisfy me 
that the Hall was in darkness. It 
loomed in ugly squareness a little 
above the road. Plain and uncompro- 
mising as only an Ulster Orange Hall 
can be, at that moment it was unre- 
lieved by any glint of light or sound 
of merriment. As I dismounted a fig- 
ure slipped off the wall and advanced. 
It was Andy McFerson. Something 
in his manner led me to suppose that I 
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was not the person he had been ex- 
pecting, although his “good evening 
to ye,” as he resumed his seat was 
non-committal. 

“Did you see any one,” I called into 
the darkness. 

“Was it Larry?’—the answer came 
after a perceptible pause—‘an him 
phast with the cows this hour back!” 

“No!” I shouted. The wind and rain 
had not improved my temper. “A pi- 
ano! Did you see any one with a piano?” 

“I did not.” 

Further interrogation seeming use- 
less, I propped my bicycle against the 
gatepost and made a tour of the Hall. 
At the back, now shrouded in scaffold- 
ing, loomed the hole, the visible sign 
of the favor of Providence, according 
to Jamsie and his fellow-Orangemen. 
On the wall flapped a poster, billing 
a concert for 8.30 that night. I looked 
at my watch; it was now 8.5, and the 
last train, the one which had presum- 
ably brought my piand, had been due 
in at 6.30. 

I walked resolutely round to the 
front, intending to await the course 
of events. , 

“Were you waiting on her?’ 

It was Andy McFerson at my elbow. 
and I had been long enough in Ireland 
to know that he referred to the piano. 

“T am.” 

“An’ was it with the 6.30 yer had 
her booked ?” 

Again I acquiesced. 

“Shure, then, an’ they should be this 
length.” 

He resumed his seat on the wall 
and I my stand by the gate. 

“Tis a coorse evening, 
weather jist lamentable,” 
Andy presently. 

My silence was as chilly as the night. 

“Tis better to be travelling than sit- 
ting still,” resumed Andy, unabashed. 
“If you was thinking of going to meet 
her ‘tis straight on and down the lo- 
nau.” 


an’ the 
hazarded 
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The Orange Hall is built on a bleak 
position, commanding a fine view of 
the bay and head, but open to all the 
winds of Heaven. The suggestion 
agreeing with my inclination, I took 
up my bicycle and walked down the 
lane. Here the wind was less bitter. 
The hedges being untrimmed, their 
straggling tops lashed weirdly against 
the sky. I splashed on in total dark- 
ness, but in comparative calm. Irish 
lanes are proverbial. This one was 
no exception. I passed two small 
farms, which, except for the ferocious 
barking of dogs, showed no sign of 
habitation. Once I slipped and, stum- 
bling, caught my ankle a severe rap 
on the pedal. I began to realize that 
even should my piano now be on its 
way to the Orange Hall, this was 
scarcely the way that would be chosen 
for its conveyance. A glimmer of light 
urged me on, and as [ came out on the 
main road a small figure coming rap- 
idly in the opposite direction -very 
nearly came in collision with my bi- 
eycle. An exclamation of “Glory be 
to God!” proved that the surprise was 
mutual. 

In the dim light a pair of curious 
eyes surveyed me under a mat of 
touzled hair, through which, like 
straws on a duck pond, strayed in 
some and wholly inadequate order a 
few wisps of plaits. 

“Did you see a piano?’ I shouted, 
coming to the point without preamble. 

No answer. 

“Did you see any one?” 

No answer. 

“Did you see any one?” Again I at- 
tempted, “Any one with a—a—piano?” 
No pseudonym for the instrument 
more suitable to the young intelligence 
presenting itself to my harassed mind. 

“Would it be a box?’ There 
was a certain agitation in the mop and 
pigtails. 

“Yes! Yes! a box.” 

“Tis above on the road, and they 
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after drapping a bit notie’—speech 
coming with a rush. ‘“’Tis the boy it 
was on the hill, and Patrick James 
bid me up the lane to the Hall,” and 
with that she vanished. 

My anger welled up like a bubbling 
spring. That Patrick James, other- 
wise Jamsie, my gardener, should have 
had anything to do with the removal 
of the piano from the station to the 
hall was nothing less than deliberate 
defiance of my wishes. I jerked my 
bicycle out of the slough into which 
it had settled ready to push on up the 
main road, the longer but speedier 
way back to the Orange Hall. 

At my feet glimmered something 
white—the “wee bit notie.”” With a hot 
accumulation of rage that my affairs 
should thus be made public property 
I picked up the paper. It was an 
ordinary square of cardboard, such as 
are nailed on to packing cases, on the 
upper edge printed in thick black 
letters was the name of the senders, 
Messrs. Collar & Collar, Piano Manu- 
facturers etc., and under in a round, 
clerkly hand—smudged here and there, 
it is true, but still legible—my name 
and address; proof beyond doubt, had 
I needed any, that my piano had 
passed that way. 

I flung myself on my bicycle, and, 
regardless of the time and the dark- 
ness, I pedalled wrathfully towards 
the Orange Hall. As on my previous 
journey, I again took to the footpath 
to avoid the new metal. This proved 
to be my undoing, for on rounding the 
last corner I came in contact with 
some one on foot going the same way 
that I was. To save myself a fall I 
had to dismount precipitately. Mat- 
ters, as far as I was concerned, were 
not improved when I discovered that 
it was my own Head Constable into 
whom I had run. Graham’s salute, as 
he stepped off the footpath on recog- 
nizing me, was rigidly official, but I 
advanced, feeling suddenly reft of 


authority and in the wrong. The road, 
hitherto deserted, was suddenly peo- 
pled with shadows. Lights shone out 
gaily from the Hall windows, and I 
heard sounds of music from within. 
A small crowd at the door melted at 
my approach. The back of the Hall 
was filled with tightly-packed people. 
In front, like an oasis mid a desert of 
chairs, sat the Rev. Kerr and my 
friend J. P. Moore, also a prominent 
Orangeman and Unionist. 

On the stage, with head thrown 
back, eyes half shut, arms hanging 
limply, stood Patrick James, declaim- 
ing through apparently tightly shut 
teeth the last lines of “The Protestant 
Boys.” The concert was in full swing. 

I was followed up the Hall by a 
hot reek of humanity and turf smoke 
mixed. Mr. Kerr rose to greet me, 
and too late I discovered that there 
was no piano—Jamsie sang unaccom- 
panied. 

Mr. Kerr welcomed me in stentorian 
tones to the concert, the cause, and the 
bosom of the Orange Order. Patrick 
James, above on the boards, brought 
his song to a close, and, mid a roar 
of applause from the back benches, I 
was pushed protesting into a seat by 
J. P. Moore. 

I look back on the minutes which 
followed with unalloyed horror. 

I was aware of the gloomy face of 
the local postman, now in his other 
role of reporter to the Local Gazette. 
busy with his notebook and pencil. 
What if I should figure in the account 
of the concert! Before long, the chairs 
and benches would be pushed aside, 
and drilling, the real business of the 
evening, would commence. 

I turned with faint hope to “J. P.,” 
but found no encouragement in his 
stolid face. Did he, or did he not, 
understand the predicament I was in? 

“For God’s sake, man, let me out 
of this,” I muttered. 

He turned with a gentle smile. 
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“The next item will be more in your 
line,” he said with a twinkle. “I hear 
you are going to lend us a hand.” 

But I had found my feet. Savagely 
I pushed my way through the moist 
crowd. With Mr. Kerr’s eulogies still 
ringing in my ears, and followed by 
the curious glance of the people, I fied. 

> + * * + 

Amongst my letters the next morn- 

ing was the following:— 


Sir, 

Re piano consigned to you at 
above address, we regret to state that, 
through an unaccountable error, case 
containing your piano has been re- 
turned to us from Liverpool dock, the 
label having been torn off in transit. 
We beg to apologize, and have much 
pleasure in forwarding. 

Hoping you have not been much 
inconvenienced, we are, dear sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
Collar & Collar. 


Needless to say I was not surprised 
at that, nor at the following paragraph 
in my morning’s newspaper:— 


“Official Slackness in the North of Ire- 
land. Traffic in Rifles Discovered.” 
“From information received we have 

every reason to suspect that a case 

purporting to contain a piano, and 

consigned to a _ well-known Govern- 

ment Official in the North of Ireland, 

in reality contained a number of 
The British Keview. 
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rifles of the Italian pattern. which 
were intended for drilling purposes. 
The question arises as to the extent 
of the complicity of the gentleman 
in question, and the extraordinary in- 
ertia of the local police,” ete., etc. 


There is only one incident of that 
night to which I can look back with 
anything like satisfaction. The station 
boy, found drunk in my avenue, was 
locked up for the night, and fined 10s. 
at the next Quarter Sessions. So far 
the law could make itself felt, but no 
power could produce the lost invoices 
or the rifles which had been brought 
over in the piano case addressed to me. 
The whole plot was now clear and 
also the part of decoy duck which had 
been consigned to me in the drama— 
a part which I blush to say that I 
played to the manner born. It only 
needed J. P.’s gentle smile when he 
drew my sergeant’s attention to the 
increase in that dangerous practice 
among cyclists, of riding without 
lights, to fill my cup of disgust to the 
brim. 

I draw a veil over my chief's letter 
to me referring to the successfully 
smuggied consignment of rifles, and to 
the part which I had played on the 
night of the 5th. That was less bitter. 
It has never been published in Bally- 
beg, and need never be. 

M. Douglas and N. Sewell. 





- IN THE HOUR OF NEED. 


I think I had better begin by say- 
ing at once that I am only a sub- 
altern, because then anyone who takes 
the trouble to read this story will not 
expect anything remarkable in the 
way of literary style. Everybody 
knows how extraordinarily stapid and 
uneducated the subaltern of the pres- 
ent day is. At least, it’s the fashion 
to say so. I’m not stating my opinion, 
you'll understand. 


My name is Alastair Hope Mac- 
gregor, but the fellows always call me 
Tompkins, I suppose because I am 
rather a commonplace-looking chap. 
red-headed and thickly made (fat, 
they’d tell you), and a commonplace 
name seems to suit me best; anyway, 
I don’t mind. 

I am laid up just now with a bad 
knee, one of the transport mules hav- 
ing kicked me about a week ago; ‘and 
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being lame has made me think of an 
exciting day we had some time ago, 
because I was iame then, too, only 
that was the other knee, and hockey, 

We were stationed then at 
N——bad, which isn’t a bad sort of 
little place for any one who is fond 
of shikar, but there’s not much else 
to recommend it. It’s red-hot in the 
hot weather, and none too pleasant in 
the rains, and I don’t think I have 
ever seen anything uglier than the 
eantonments. Just one long white 
road, with dusty prickly-pear hedges 
on each side, and behind the hedges 
a row of bungalows where the officers 
live. In the middle of the canton- 
ment the road widens into a circle, 
and on the right hand there's an en- 
closure called “The Gardens” (but 1 
never saw any flowers in it, only a 
few stunted dusty shrubs), and op- 
posite to it there’s a dejected-looking 
building which is the Club, where we 
met in the evening to play bridge and 
read the English papers. 

The Barracks are away to the left, 
and are just like all the other barracks 
all over India. N——bad is on the 
edge of a desert, so for eight months 
of the year there’s not a bit of any- 
thing green to be seen; for the other 
four months it’s green enough, but 
then you go in terror of snakes. Peo- 
ple hardly ever walk there—it’s too 
hot,—except back from the Club at 
night, and then your chowkidar (night- 
watchman) goes in front of rou, tap- 
ping the hard highroad with his staff 
to frighten the snakes away. They 
are everywhere, and you never think 
of going into a room in the dark, or 
of picking up a bit of string or a stick 
without looking at it very carefully. 
You get snakes on the brain after 
you’ve been there for a few months. 

I suppose the whole of N—— 
bad measures about two miles, with 
the Gunners’ and Native Infantry 
messes at one end, and the 


British Infantry mess at the other. 

I lived in a little hovel of a bunga- 
low about a mile from our mess, 
which was too far when I was on the 
sick list, for all my food got cold and 
my drink hot before they reached me. 

I remember well this day I want 
to write about, I was feeling so par- 
ticularly bored and sick of everything 
(you know men do have a bad time 
in India when they’re ill, with no 
one but their “boy” to look after 
them). None of the fellows had been 
to see me that morning, and I was 
wondering what was happening in 
barracks to keep them, when I saw 
Johnny Grey coming into my com- 
pound. The Greys’ bungalow was 
next to mine, and Johnny was my 
skipper, and a rattling good fellow. 
He and Mrs. Grey had been very good 
to me always, and especially all this 
time I’d been on the sick list. I used 
to hobble over there most evenings. 
for they didn’t go out much, not even 
to the Club, as they were so desper- 
ately hard up, they hadn’t got a pony 
and trap. Still, they always seemed 
very happy and contented. and I used 
to think if I ever married, I hoped my 
wife would be something like Mrs. 
Grey. They had been married about 
five years then, and they had two chil- 
dren—Mollie, who was a great pal of 
mine, and always called me “uncle,” 
and a baby; but I didn’t care much 
about him. 

It was after he was born that they 
got into difficulties: Mrs. Grey had a 
bad illness, and they had a dreadful 
time with doctors and nurses, and she 
was sent to Bombay to see a special- 
ist, and in the end Johnny told me 
he had to borrow six hundred rupees 
from the regimental Sowcar. It wor- 
ried him terribly, poor chap, for up to 
then they had managed to keep clear 
of debt; but though he was a captain, 
five hundred rupees a-month (which 
was his pay). plus £100 a-year (which 




















was all he had of his own) does not 
allow much margin when you come te 
pay off a debt of six hundred rupees 
with about 20 per cent interest tacked 
on to it. 

For the matter of that, we were 
most of us in debt too; but then we 
weren’t married, with a wife and two 
children depending on us, which just 
makes all the difference. 

Well. to return to this day in July 
when he walked into my veranda. 
I thought he looked rather off color, 
and he just dropped into a long chair 
and said, “Morning, Tompkins.” and 
then sat staring out at my garden, 
which, you can believe, wasn’t much 
to look at—although we were enjoying 
one of the green months. I noticed he 
had the company account-beoks under 
his arm; so I asked him what he was 
doing with them, and then he said 
abruptly, “Moore shot himself this 
morning!” 

“Moore shot himself!” I exclaimed, 
horrified. “Why did he do that?” 
And Johnny just tapped the books 
in a gloomy sort of fashion. 

“Was he much out?’ I said. 

“Yes,” said Johnny. “As far as I 
can see, about five hundred and fifty 
rupees. It’s bad business.” And it 
was. 

I was awfully sorry for Moore, 
poor fellow. He was the color-ser- 
geant of our company, and had always 
seemed a decent sort of young chap. 
and it gave me a bit of a shock to 
hear suddenly that he was dead. It 
was pretty ghastly, too, to think of 
the state of mind he must have been 
in before he came to the point of 
shooting himself. I knew Grey was 
feeling just as I did: that perhaps 
we could htve pulled him out of the 
hole he had got into if we’d only had 
any inkling of what was going on. 
You get used to sudden deaths in 
India, but this wasa bad case. Johnny 
told me all about it. There was a 
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woman in it, of course; but I won't 
go into all that here. The poor chap 
was dead, and there wasn’t anything 
that could be done for him now. I 
am sure neither of us even blamed 
him over-much; but it was a cruel bit 
of juck on Grey, who would have to 
pay up the money made away with, 
and probably get dropped on into the 
bargain for not having looked after 
things better. It was a bad business, 
as I said before. 

“What will you do?” I asked pres- 


ently. 
“Do!” he said. “I tell you, Tomp- 
kins, I don’t know where to turn. 


The Sowcar won't lend me anything 
more, or any other native. Since they 
heard that rumor of our being for 
home in the next reliefs, they have all 
grown d—d cautious. Of course I'll 
have to find it somehow, but I feel 
regularly beat at present. I’ve just 
been telling my wife.” he added 
miserably. “It’s dreadfully hard on 
her. We ought to send Mollie to the 
hills or home next hot weather, and 
this just makes that out of the ques- 
tion. I told her I'd try to borrow 
from Major Graham or Major White, 
but I hate the idea,” and he relapsed 
into silence and sat staring wretch- 
edly in front of him. Poor chap; I 
was sorry for him, he was generally 
so cheerful, and now he looked regu- 
larly floored. We talked the whole 
matter round and round, and over and 
over, but look at it which way we 
would, we couldn’t find any way out, 
except by borrowing from one of the 
majors, and even then there was the 
paying back to be faced. Presently 
he said he must be going back to 
barracks, and he asked me to go Over 
to his wife later, as he did not know 
when he’d get back, and he knew she 
would be moping by herself, and won- 
dering what they were to do. You 
may be sure I thought of nothing else 
after he left me—but we were all hard 
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up in the Berwicks, and as I said be- 
fore, most of us juniors were in debt 
—or if not actually in the Sowcar’s 
hands, could just carry on and no 
more. Positively the only person in 
the regiment I could think of who 
was likely to have a spare five hun- 
dred and fifty rupees was Mrs. White. 
We knew Major White had married 
money, but tben none of us cared 
much for her—and, though she really 
wasn’t a bad sort, of course Grey 
would never borrow from a woman, 
and the fact of the money being hers 
would put him off asking old White. 
That brought us down to Major 
Graham, and he had a wife and an 
expensive family at home, but still I 
felt pretty sure he would find the 
money somehow, or anyway tide mat- 
ters over until the Colonel came back 
from leave, and I made up my mind if 
Johnny didn’t ask him about it, I 
would. You see, I felt in a way it 
was my fault for going sick for so 
long. Johnny had been acting adjutant 
while Phillips was on leave—and 
running the company as well—and of 
course he had been obliged to trust 
Moore to keep things straight. 

When tea-time came I went over to 
the Greys’ bungalow as I had prom- 
ised, and found Mrs. Grey sitting in 
the veranda. Her eyes were red, and 
I saw she was a bit shaken up, which 
made me feel rather nervous. How- 
ever, she looked quite pleased to see 
me, and I tried to pretend there was 
nothing much the matter. Mollie was 
running about the veranda: she’s a 
jolly little kid, and she made us laugh 
as she stood between us at the tea- 
table. turning her head from one to 
the other with her mouth open, like 
a hungry little bird, and saying 
“Mummie, give tiny bit; Uncle, give 
tiny bit,” and then the ayah came out 
with the baby, and there was the 
usual busiress of settling Mollie and 
her Teddy bear into her pram, and 


starting off thé procession. After- 
wards Mrs. Grey and I finished our 
tea in peace, and I felt we had tided 
over a rather difficult time. I suppose 
though she couldn’t keep off the sub- 
ject which was in both our minds, 
for as soon as the servants had cleared 
away the tea-things, she said, “Johnny 
told you about his color-sergeant, 
didn’t he?” 

“Yes, I’m dreadfully sorry. Its 
shocking bad luck!” I mumbled. 

“He’s so wretched about it,” she 
said. “It isn’t his fault a bit, and 
he’s been so good. He’s simply given 
up everything for me and the chil- 
dren, and I don’t see where we can 
cut down our expenses any more. He 
Says he can’t borrow in the Bazaar, 
because of this rumor of our going 
home, and he'll have to ask Major 
White or Major Graham, and he does 
so hate that. If only it hadn’t hap- 
pened now; just when we're at our 
lowest ebb.” 

It’s really very unlucky that women 
will worry so, when they, or their 
husbands, are in debt. Personally 
I’m so used to it I don’t think about 
it, uniess now and then when there's 
a move, and my duns get excited. 
They know, and I know, they'll all be 
paid in the end. They charge such 
enormous interest too, no one in his 
senses can be sorry for them, and 
Johnny was just like me before he 
married. 

“Don’t you worry your head, Mrs. 


“Grey, Johnny will manage all right,” 


I said cheerfully. “Major Graham 
will advance the money, and then 
Johnny will get an acting billet or 
something, and the rupees will come 
rolling in. Some one told me Phillips 
is thinking of leave, since he’s been 
engaged, and then Johnny will get the 
adjutancy, or there’s Maitland (he was 
our station staff-officer), I shouldn't 
wonder if he’ll go sick, he’s looking 
pretty bad these times.” Mrs. Grey 














laughed a little. “You'll suggest I 
sha]l poison some one next,” she said 
—and then she sat silently sewing. 
She was always busy, either making 
things for the children, or worrying 
through piles of mending, and it was 
all very well to try to make her take 
a cheerful view of the matter, but I 
felt very sorry for her. She was one 
of those delicate-looking little things, 
with great swimming gray eyes and 
fair hair. with not much color and 
frightfully thin, who you feel ought 
to have everything made easy for 
them. It must have been horrid for 
Grey that he couldn’t send her off to 
the hills when the other women went, 
or keep a pony-cart for her, but she 
was always so plucky and made the 
best of it. We all liked her, for she 
was quite a credit to the regiment, 
and although they had to pinch them- 
selves dreadfully, Johnny was always 
ready to subscribe to anything regi- 
mental. Generally Mrs. Grey and I 
had plenty to talk about, but that af- 
ternoon it was uphill work, and for 
once it was rather a relief when we 
saw Mrs. White driving up to the 
door. Mrs. Grey murmured to me to 
keep her in play a moment, and 
dashed into her room with the mend- 
ing. and by the time I had got Mrs. 
White into the veranda she was back 
again and looking quite herself. She, 
had powdered her nose and done 
something to her hair, I think. I felt 
rather amused, as I saw that it was 
evident Mrs. White, who was pro- 
vokingly prosperous, wasn’t going to 
be allowed to be sympathetic. I expect 
old White, who was quite a good old 
buster, though sometimes a little short 
in the mornings, had sent her along 
to see what they ceuld do. She and 


Mrs. Grey were such a contrast. Mrs. 
Grey iooked thin, and fine-drawn and 
cool, a regular mem-sahib, very plainly 
turned out, in white clothes that would 
stand even an Indian dhobie. and 
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Mrs. White was the plump-partridge 
type of woman, with a tightly fitting, 
Europe-made, regular garden-party 
frock, hair done elaborately by her 
maid, altogether quite out of place in 
an Indian veranda. She _ looked 
healthy and too warm, but she was 
quite well-meaning, only she really 
didn’t know tke Greys well enough to 
help them. She had only been with 
the regiment for a few months, and 
that afternoon Mrs. Grey kept her at 
arm’s-length from the beginning, and 
they talked of everything under the 
sun except the matter they were both 
thinking of. It was quite interesting 
to watch, but I was sorry for Mrs. 
White, whose intentions were excel- 
lent, only unluckily she was one of 
those tactless women who simply 
ean’t do a kind thing nicely. After 
half an hour of it, seeing it was no 
use, she began to be a little hurt, and 
she was just siruggling into her 
gloves preparatory to going to the 
Club (no one else wore gloves at that 
season), when round the corner of the 
house a very queer-looking native 
came towards us. 

I had been in India some time then 
and could generally place the fellows, 
but this man puzzled me. He was a 
fine-looking Mahomedan, in the prime 
of life, very fair for a native, with 
features of a strongly marked Jewish 
type, and peculiarly piercing-looking 
eyes, not a bit like those of an ordi- 
nary native. Their eyes are generally 
soft and sleepy, rather like those of 
a stupid dog. He was dressed it a 
long and very gay coat of some sort 
of brocade, with the ordinary white 
trousers of his caste, and on his head 
he wore a small tight red fez. He 
might have béen a superior sort of 
“box wallah,” which is what the 
gentry who wander round selling 
things at our doors are called, only 
there was no sign of the attendant 
coolies with his goods piled on their 
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the only thing this man car- 
ried was a large book carefully 
wrapped up in a white cloth. He 
came right up to the veranda and 
salaamed to us all most correctly, but 
not a bit in a servile kind of way, and 
I asked him what he wanted. He said 
he was a fortune-teller, and could tell 
us “true” fortunes. Mrs. Grey’s as- 
sumed high spirits seemed to have 
deserted her the moment she had 
stopped fencing with Mrs. White. She 
said she did not like that kind of 
thing. and asked me to send him 
away: but she said it quite nicely. 
She had been long enough in India to 
see he wasn’t just a coolie—though for 
the matter of that she treated coolies 
quite decently always. Mrs. White. 
however, got excited at once, and this 
was the sort of way She talked— 

“Oh, Mrs. Grey, don’t send the man 
away. How lovely! I must have my 
fortune told. Not. of course, that a 
common native like that could possi- 
bly tell a fortune, but just for fun, 
you know. Did you ever see such an 
extraordinary coat? I believe it’s 
made of cretonne. Wouldn’t his kit 
make a good fancy dress? Just ask 
him how much he wants for telling 
my fortune, Mr. Macgregor. Only I 
won’t believe a word of it—and tell 
him he can’t hold my hand.” She 
was, you see, rather a silly woman. 
Mrs. Grey and I both tried to stop 
her, for I was not a bit sure the man 
didn’t understand English perfectly, 
and he was so fine-looking and 
superior. Not in the least “common,” 
as she had said. 

However, he seemed absolutely im- 
passive, and said he would tell her 
fortune for five rupees. 

“Rive rupees!” she cried. ‘“That’s 
too much. Tell him I’ll give two.” 

“Huzoor,” said the man _ very 
gravely and politely—‘“Huzoor can 
look in my book, and can tell mem- 
sahib that I have told many of the 


heads; 
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Huzoors’ fortunes, and always they 
pay five rupees. My fortunes are not 
as the fortunes of those who know 
nothing.” 

“You’!ll have to pay five rupees, I’m 
afrad, or go without, Mrs. White,” I 
said, and of course she gave in at 
once. 

The fortune-teller held out his book 
and asked her to put her hand on it, 
and then his whole’ expression 
changed—his eyes got fixed and queer, 
and for quite a long time he didn’t 
say a word, and then he broke out 
in a queer, chanting voice. As far as 
I can remember, he began with a 
species of invocation to Earth and 
Air and Fire and Water, and then he 
spoke faster and faster, and all the 
time while I was trying to do inter- 
preter Mrs. White kept asking “What’s 
that? What did he mean then? Do 
tell him to speak slower.” But it was 
not a bit of use my telling him any- 
thing. He went on like a machine 
wound up to go for a certain time, 
but after all he didn’t tell her any- 
thing wonderful, and there was a good 
deal of patter and padding; but he 
said Major White would get command 
of the regiment in four years, then 
that they would go across the Black 
Water, and there were some things i 
couldn’t translate to her, among them 
being the fact that she would be the 
happy mother of twins within the 
year. On the whole, it was a relief 
to me when the fellow stopped sud- 
denly—-shut off, in fact, just as ab- 
ruptly as he had began. Mrs. White 
was very disappointed; but, as he ex- 
plained. he couldn’t tell her things 
which he did not sée, and, on the 
whole. it was perhaps lucky he 
hadn’t told her anything bad (unless 
you count the twins), for I could see 
he did not like her. When he turned 
to Mrs. Grey his expression changed 
wonderfully. He looked at her in the 
same queer, concentrated fashion, and 
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asked again if he might tell her for- 
tune—in fact, he said it was “zuroor,” 
which means necessary. 

“Will the Huzoor speak unto the 
Cherisher of the Poor, and say that I 
have come from very far to tell her 
‘of that which must come,” he said 
earnestly to me; but Mrs. Grey only 
smiled and shook her head, and said 
she hadn’t five rupees to give him. 
He got quite excited then, and said 
he did not want money. “But what 
I am told that must J speak. Let the 
Noble One but give her Slave a piece 
of silk wherewith to make a covering 
for his book, then can he speak.” 

He seemed most fearfully in earn- 
est, and said a great deal more, and, 
as far as I understood, he was anx- 
ious to tell Mrs. Grey’s fortune for 
nothing. Only to be quite safe and 
pukka it was correct for her to give 
him something. She still said she was 
not going to hear anything about the 
future, bet she was quite willing to 


give him a bit of silk for his book, and 
I saw when I opened it that it had 
belonged to his father before him and 


was falling to pieces. It was full of 
“chits,” and, by Jove! some of them 
were quite extraordinary: several of 
them were signed by men I knew, and 
among those which were older were 
half a dozen cases in which a later 
“chit” had been given after an inter- 
val, often of five years or so, stating 
how the future, as foretold by Shah- 
u-din, had come to pass,—and these 
were carefully signed and dated. 

I should have liked a good hour 
with that remarkable book, but Mrs. 
Grey came back just then with quite 
a smart bit of red silk. Shah-u-din (I 
may as well give him his name now) 
seemed quite pleased, and made a 
splendid salaam, almost touching the 
ground with his head; and before she 
could stop him he was off again in the 
same curious chanting voice in which 
he had told Mrs. White's fortune. 
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“Now can I speak to the Gracious- 
ness. I will tell her of my dream, as 
she liketh not to hear of the future,” 
he said, and that was just like a 
native, for if his dream wasn’t of the 
future, I don’t know what was. 

“No, no,” cried Mrs. Grey, “I won't 
hear”’—but there was no holding him. 

“One moon ago,” he began, “I lay 
in the jungle many marches away 
from N bad, and in my sleep I saw 
the Protector of the Poor, and with 
her was one who is unto her as the 
Sun and the Moon, Lord of all Joy. 
They walked together in a garden 
that was fair, fair with roses and 
jasmine, and many sweet-smelling 
flowers. Great trees cast a pleasant 
shade, and I heard the singing of the 
bulbul and the sound of falling water. 
Then even as I gazed, my heart failed 
me with a foreboding of change. It 
came like unto a mist that hangs over 
a poisoned swamp, when the sun 
hath set; and the song of the bulbul 
failed and the pleasant sound of the 
water ceased. And the mist that was 
evil grew and spread, though as yet 
it was but as a veil about the feet of 
the twain of them, and yet they saw 
it not at all; and it rose higher and 
grew darker and more heavy, a 
trouble that spreadeth like a_ sore, 

- and it twined and swept around 
them ever closér, and I was sore 
grieved. In my sleep I strove to arise, 
and I thought, when this sorrow that 
is evil hath reached to the hands of 
the Graciousness (for behold! she be- 
ing but small and a woman, it would 
surely cover her hands before those 
of her lord), then will I cry out to 
warn her—and lo! it touched her 
hands and swept over them, so that 
they were blotted‘out, and I could not 
move or cry unto her. Then said I, 
but surely will I cry aloud when it 
reacheth to her heart. And the trouble 
grew heavier and thicker, so that it 
seemed no longer like unto a mist, 
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but was as the thickness of black 
clouds when the monsoon is nigh, 
and the moon and the stars are 
as if they were not; and _ yet 
could I not move. And then said 
I, when it reacheth unto her lips, 
then verily will I break these bonds 
wherewith I am bound, and will save 
her. And now all grew dark, and the 
darkness was as the darkness of death, 
when they who die are yet young, 
and though in mine anguish I shook 
as one in an ague, yet could I do 
nought, and lo, even while my heart 
said, ‘Allah!’ it is too late, for the hor- 
ror hath touched her lips! behold, did 
the Graciousness cry unto me, and 
even as she cried was I released from 
my bonds, and arose to save her... .” 
I have tried to write down, as well 
as I can remember, what Shah-u-din 
said, but I can’t hope to convey to 
you any idea of how impressive he 
was. Of course we were, all three of 
us, by way of not believing in the 
least in his powers, but all the same 
Mrs. Grey looked pretty scared, and 
even Mrs. White, who did not under- 
stand a word of Hindustani, had kept 
quiet fer once. Naturally I tried not 
to show how impressed I really was, 
and of course when you put the thing 
into English, it does sound different 
and as if there wasn’t much in it. 
Shah-u-din, however, seemed quite 
satisfied, he relapsed inte his ordinary 
impassive manner and picket up his 
book and was preparing to depart, 
when Mrs. Grey stopped him by ask- 
ing what the dream meant? He looked 
puzzled. 
“Hath her Nobleness not under- 
stood?’ he asked, seemingly rather 
disappointed. “Then can I not tell 
more—Save that trduble is nigh. From 
far have I come, for many days have 
I journeyed, by day have the roads 
burnt my feet, by night have I lain in 
the jungle-places, but behold now is 
my journey ended, and yet there is 
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time.” And while we _ were sstill 
staring at him he salaamed again 
and turned away, and just before he 
passed out of the light thrown by the 
lamp which hung in the porch, I saw 
the Greys’ old butler, a regular old 
heirloom of a fellow, who had been in 
Mrs. Grey’s father’s service ages ago, 
meet him and greet him mos* cere- 
moniously. 

“There,” I exclaimed triumphantly, 
“he’s evidently a friend of that funny 
old ‘boy’ of yours. No doubt he’s 
been told all this business of Moore’s, 
and the company accounts—that’s his 
‘evil.’ That explains everything, but 
he’s quite a clever chap—and knows 
how to make the most of his ma- 
terials.” To tell the truth. seeing 
Mrs. Grey’s scared face, and imag- 
ining how Grey would pitch into me 
for having been such an ass as to al- 
low the fellow to frighten her, I was 
glad enough to try to laugh the thing 
off. My attempt, however, was not 
very successful, and Mrs. Grey 
brushed it aside at once. 

“I can’t think what he means,” she 
said, “and how should I ‘call’ him? 
What could he mean by that?” 

“Oh, do tell me!” broke in Mrs. 
White. “What did he say? You both 
look quite frightened—I am sure he 
gave Mrs. Grey much more of a for- 
tune than he did me, in spite of my 
five rupees.” 

“It was all rubbish,” I said, getting 
up to go—for I felt I had better try 
to put an end to the business, “He 
told Mrs. Grey a long yarn about see- 
ing her in q garden, with her husband, 
and how a fog got up out of the 
ground and was smothering them, 
and then Mrs. Grey called to him, and 
it was all right.” 

“Was that all?” said Mrs. White, 
obviously very much disappointed. “I 
thought it was something quite blood- 
curdling, like battle and murder and 
sudden death! Has Mr. Macgregur 
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she added sud- 
who was still 


tola me properly?” 
denly to Mrs. Grey, 
looking very thoughtful. 

“Well—yes,” she said with an ef- 
fort. “that is practically all—only it 
sounds so very different put that 
way.” 

“I don’t see there’s anything to be 
scared over, then,” said Mrs. White 
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briskly, as she got up to go. “You've 
not forgotten you're dining with me 
to-night?” she added to Mrs. Grey as 
they shook hands, and, as I helped 
her into her buggy, she asked me if I 
would dine with her too. “We can 
talk over our ‘fortunes,’” she called 
back cheerfully as she drove away. 

A. M. Scott-Moncrieff. 


(To be concluded.) 





CLVIS BRITANNICUS—NEW STYLE. 


The strike of the Indians in Natal 
illustrates better than any other in- 
stance the unreality of much talk 
about the unity of the British Empire. 
A chief count in our case against 
the Kruger Government was their un- 
just and oppressive treatment of Brit- 
ish Indians. We claimed from them 
full privileges of entry and residence 
for Indians in accordance with the 
London Convention. After the war, 
when the country was under our con- 
trol, we did virtually nothing to re- 
dress or abate those grievances. Lord 
Milner allowed the matter to stand 
over, and when self-government was 
given and the Union Government was 
formed, the worse counsels of the 
Transvaal and Natal prevailed over 
the more liberal policy of the Cape. 
The liberties of entrance, settlement, 
and occupation were further curtailed, 
an ignominious system of identifica- 
tion wes imposed, and a high license 
tax of £3 upon unindentured labor 
was extended from the Transvaal over 
the whole Union so as to keep all 
Indians to the more servile occupa- 
tions. Protests and peaceable repre- 
sentations have procured some trivial 
concessions, but no real abatement of 
grievances. Two years ago, after pro- 
longed negotiations with the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Gandhi believed himself to 


have secured satisfactory pledges for 
a removal of the more flagrant injus- 
tices. But nothing was done to fulfil 
the pledges. Last summer Mr. Gok- 
hale, a distinguished member of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, took the 
matter in hand, and, after a full in- 
vestigation of the facts, approached 
the Government. He also obtained 
what he described as “a definite as- 
surance” of reforms. In particular, 
he was informed that the abolition 
of the £3 license tax would shortly 
take place. But it seems that the Gov- 
ernment is either unwilling or unable 
to redeem its promises. 

It is, therefore, no matter for sur- 
prise that the Indians of Natal, weary 
of waiting, have elected to force mat- 
ters to an issue by a strike and a 
formal breach of the emigration regu- 
lations. With one or two trifling 
exceptions, of which much has been 
made, their protest has been con- 
ducted in a peaceable and dignified 
manner. It has been met by whole- 
sale prosecutions and imprisonment, 
accompanied—according to some re- 
ports—by brutal floggings. The in- 
dentured miners are sent back to work 
out their sentences in the mines under 
prison discipline, which seems to in- 
clude the right to flog. The Prison 
Act of 1913, under which colliery com- 
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pounds may thus be gazetted as gaols, 
is in itself an eye-opener as to what 
justice means for colored people in 
South Africa. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Polak, the two most responsible lead- 
ers of this movement, are sentenced 
to terms of hard labor. Armed police 
are everywhere in evidence, and the 
more truculent Natalians, as_ usual, 
are clamoring for the brutal license 
of martial law. It is easy to under- 
stand the panic which prevails in this 
least civilized section of the British 
dominions. Natal ought never to have 
received the status of a “self-govern- 
ing colony.” It is far Iess fit for such 
a government than Jamaica or Ceylon. 
Its white population is a small racial 
aristocracy living on the labor of a 
somewhat larger body of Indians and 
a Kaffir population ten times its size. 
It lives in a constant liability to pan- 
ics, and sees rebellion continually on 
the horizon. The true story of the 
so-called Zulu Rebellion seven years 
ago is one of the most discreditable 
pages of our Imperial history. There 
was no rebellion. There was a poll- 
tax, oppressively imposed and illegally 
collected; protests, and, in a few in- 
stances, a failure to pay; attacks on 
unarmed Zulus by fully armed police 
and soldiery; a harrying of fugitives, 
and one chief, disaffected on other 
grounds, with a band of riotous young 
men, showed fight. Nearly 3,000 Zulus 
were killed, hundreds of _ kraals 
burned, and a Jeffreys assize ensued. 
Not more than a dozen white men lost 
their lives in the whole course of the 
fighting, and no single attack by Zulus 
upon the white farms scattered over 
the country was alleged. 

If Natal is allowed to have its head, 
it will adopt similar modes of state- 
craft in dealing with this crisis. For- 
tunately, the action of the Union Gov- 
ernment will introduce an element of 
greater gravity. For, oppressive and 
shifty as the Union policy has been, 


men like Mr. Botha and Mr. Smuts are 
at any rate open to considerations 
wider than the exigencies of the mo- 
ment and the particular locality. They 
have doubtless their difficulties in 
making the racial pride, common to 
the lower type of Boer and Briton, 
conform to their own higher ideals of 
government. We cannot expect that 
the British Government in South 
Africa will accord to British subjects 
from other lands even that measure 
of consideration claimed from Mr. 
Kruger, or that they will go any fur- 
ther than Canada or Australia towards 
realizing full equality of rights for 
citizens of the British Empire. But 
we do expect, and we should insist 
upon, their not placing such British 
subjects in a worse position than 
aliens from foreign lands would be. 
For if the subjects of any other civi- 
lized State are unjustly or oppressively 
treated in South Africa, their Consuls 
are there to look after their interests, 
and their Governments will use the 
requisite diplomatic pressure to secure 
redress. The Indian Government has 
no representative in South Africa, nor, 
apparently, has it any status for press- 
ing the claims of its people. But 
surely this is a reductio ad absurdum 
of Empire, that a fellow-subject of 
that Empire should have less effective 
liberty and less security than a for- 
eigner. If Empire is not to be a mere 
byword and laughing-stock, it cannot 
rest content with this situation. 

It is suggested that the Indian Gov- 
ernment can and ought to bring pres- 
sure on its own account. It can re- 
fuse to permit the migration of the 
labor which South Africa, for its own 
purposes and on its own harsh condi- 
tions, does require. It can discrimi- 
nate against South African products, 
and perhaps in other ways make itself 
disagreeable. This retaliation it ought. 
perhaps, to practise, if this is the only 
way of teaching the elements of jus- 
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tice and reason to Sonth Africa. But 
surely the supposition that the Impe- 
rial Government itself is powerless to 
prevent such maltreatment of its In- 
dian subjects is premature. What are 
these Imperial Conferences worth, and 
this continual bringing together of 
representatives of our Dominions for 
discussion of concerted policies of com- 
merce and defence, if they cannot 
gain acceptance for some such ele- 
mentary standard of Imperial citizen- 
ship as shall preclude at least the 
worst of the grievances from which 
the Indians suffer in South Africa? 
Alike to the Indian and the Imperial 
Governments the appeal is made, not 
merely on grounds of abstract justice, 
or even of humanity, but also of ur- 
gent expediency. The nature of that 
The Nation. 
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expediency will he obvious to those 
who follow the wave of excitement 
roused throughout India by the reports 
of events in South Africa. The Indians 
are a sympathetic people. Moslems as 
well as Hindoos are involved in these 
grievances, and the resentment against 
our Government, should they remain 
unredressed, is likely to have exceed- 
ingly grave consequences. Responsible 
Anglo-Indians in India itself as well as 
here are well aware of this, and are 
endeavoring to secure some sort of 
effective intervention. We cannot, it 
is true, coerce South Africa; but surely 
we retain, by the Imperial connection, 
some effective powers of persuasion. 
If we do not, then the reality of Dm- 
pire disappears together with its 
unity. 
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When a poor man shows contempt 
for money his attitude is commonly 
likened to that of the fox towards un- 
attainable grapes. He is indeed quite 
often regarded as wanting in enter- 
prise and ambition if he does not 
cherish as a principal aim in life the 
financial enrichment of himself and 
his family. This is especially so in a 
place or time when success in life is 
reckoned by bank balances. It is more 
especially the case in a time like ours 
when great wealth is ceasing to be 
associated with the possession of land, 
and merely represents an accumula- 
tion of coinage. Coin is, after all, but 
the symbol of wealth, and people who 
are rich without great possessions and 
corresponding responsibilities may by 
a very defensible paradox be said to 
possess the symbol rather than the 
substance of wealth. That is why, I 
suppose, they seek so restlessly to turn 
these golden-symbols into things that 
shall have at least the appearance or 
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fashion of value; that is why, as the 
fashion changes, they are always get- 
ting rid of their possessions and buying 
new ones; that is why they are always 
buying and selling and becoming, in 
the inevitable cycle of things, mere 
tradespeople again. 

The embarrassments of wealth with- 
out obligation or useful employment 
for it are so obvious that I marvel at 
the increasing estimation in which 
people hold it. The number of things 
by which a man who has not had a 
long education in making the most of 
life without money can actually 
through his riches gratify himself is 
extremely limited. Great houses and 
retinues of servants give no great 
pleasure if they are used only by the 
possessor; they only cease to be a 
nuisance and become agreeable when 
they are used for the enjoyment of 
other people. Spending money in 
shops, on the other hand, which is in-. 
teresting for the ordinary persom 
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whose money has to be made to go as 
far as possible, is one of the poorest 
possible occupations for people to whom 
it does not matter whether they pay 
three times or twenty times the value 
of the article they buy. There is left 
for them only the sorry excitement of 
the bargain hunter, with its sordid vic- 
tories and defeats. They have all the 
humiliation of the defeats without 
tasting any such reality of victory 
as that of the poor mother who waits 
for hours in the rain on a Saturday 
night comparing prices until the last 
butcher’s shop is on the point of clos- 
ing, and then for her few pence carries 
home in triumph the material for a 
substantial meal on the morrow. That 
is hunting indeed, with the hunter’s 
risks; there is perhaps death or life in 
the issue; at any rate there is an alter- 
native between hunger and repletion. 
The sham hunt of the rich bargain 
seeker has as much relation to it as 
the urchin’s pursuit of a lame puppy 
has to big game shooting. 

It will be perceived by this time 
that I have some grievance against 
some of those who, if I adopted the 
common method of describing those 
who are richer than ourselves, I should 
call my more fortunate friends. And 
so I have. Everyone who mixes with 
any kind of leisured society must be 
aware of the increasing nuisance of 
what I can only call the Magpie Habit. 
Everyone is_ collecting something. 
Women are the chief offenders. Half 
the women who ought to be either 
usefully busy or gracefully and happily 
idle are rushing about hither and 
thither in the pursuit of various arti- 
eles, chiefly of furniture or decoration. 
which are for the moment in the fash- 
ion. And when I speak of the Magpie 
Habit I wish to make a clear distinc- 
tion between this trick of mere collect- 
ing for collecting’s sake, and the fas- 
cinating pastime of the true collector 
who loves things because of their 


beauty, and to whom every new treas- 
ure is but a joy and an education in 
itself. The real collector is indeed 
the first person to be inconvenienced 
by the Magpie people, who put up 
prices and cause the market to be 
flooded by the elaborate imitations 
which their insatiety demands. 
Women seem to be losing all that regal 
unconsciousness of their surroundings 
which is surely the best mark of 
breeding and good manners. Not what 
they are, but what they have seems to 
be their chief preoccupation; and they 
make it yours, too. It is more than 
tiresome to be obliged to talk a kind 
of dealer’s “shop” with amateurs who, 
you are convinced, do not really under- 
stand what they are talking about. 
The only person with whom it is really 
interesting to talk “shop” is the shop- 
man. 

But the mere collecting, even of 
pretentious rubbish which has cor- 
rupted everything concerned with It, 
from the craftsman who “faked” it to 
the dealers who handled it and the fool 
who buys it, would be less intolerable 
than the unseemly thirst for achieving 
a bargain which accompanies it. It 
would really seem as if these sham 
collectors care for things, not for their 
intrinsic beauty, but for their cheap- 
ness. You will not have to listen long 
to a rich woman in New York before 
the expression “I’ve got” will crop up 
several times. But the English Mag- 
pie women have improved on that. 
They never say “I bought this,” but 
always “I found this,” or “I picked it 
up.” This last is one of the most un- 
seemly expressions which has ever 
erept into what ought to be polite 
conversation. It goes beyond the sor- 
didness of the mere driven bargain; 
it implies that you stooped to do that 
which other people disdained; that 
you, with predatory glee and the scav- 
enger’s lack of pride, picked up that 
which someone else had thrown away. 
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It is a low action at the best of It, 
but we all know that even the indus- 
trious scavenger is at times rewarded, 
and that long raking over rubbish 
heaps may result in the finding of an 
occasional pearl; for they are not only 
worthless things that people throw 
away any more than they are only 
valuable things which the Magpies 
collect. But not even the scavenger 
expects to find a pearl every time; yet 
the Magpie collectors are so inbued 
with the idea of “picking things up,” 
of stooping down to them, so to speak, 
instead of receiving them at their own 
level, that all the worthless old furni- 
ture shops, all the second-hand sale- 
rooms in London are strewn with that 
most degraded of all things, the faked 
bargain: the thing, that is to say, 
which, originally worthless, is made to 
look as if it had once been worth a 
very great deal, and now, appearing 
to be worth little, might in suitable 
surroundings be taken to be worth 
considerably more. The rubbish heaps 
are sown with sham pearls, and the 
obedient Magpies come and “pick them 
up,” and tell you how little they gave 
for them. 

According to an eminent naturalist 
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the magpie was unknown in Ireland 
m 1617, but it had already appeared 
there a hundred years later when 
Swift wrote his journal to Stella. It 
is now common enough in that coun- 
try, and there is a widespread but un- 
founded belief that it was introduced 
by the English out of spite. “It is a 
species that when not molested is ex- 
tending its range, as J. Wolley ascer- 
tained in Lapland, where within the 
last century it has been gradually 
pushing its way along the coast and 
into the interior from one fishing- 
station or settler’s house to the next, 
as the country has been peopled.” 

It will thus be seen that the habit 
of picking up things and collecting 
them is not the only one which the 
Pica melanoleuca of naturalists has in 
common with its human prototype. 
Indeed, I would prefer to run the risks 
which superstition associates with the 
appearance of the solitary magpie in 
the winter fields than endure the cer- 
tainty of boredom arising from the 
proximity of the human bird. There 
is no doubt that, for me at any rate, 
the sight of the bird in that case is 
a presage of sorrow. 

Filson Young. 
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Had these notes been written from 
the standpoint of sport, the three fa- 
miliar groups of birds, which together 
make up this world-wide aquatic fam- 
ily, might better have borne their 
alternative title “wildfowl,”’ with its 
covert sneer at the hand-reared pheas- 
ant and artificially encouraged par- 
tridge, that, between them, furnish so 
much comfortable sport to those with 
no fancy for the arduous business of 
the mudflats. It is true that, of late 
years, the mallard has in experienced 


hands made a welcome addition to 
the bag in covert shooting, as those 
will remember who have shot the 
Lockwood beat on the last day of the 
shoot at Nuneham; and there is his. 
toric evidence of “wild” duck having 
been reared for purposes of sport with 
hawks in the reign of Charles I. Yet 
such armchair shooting of wildfow] 
was ignored by Colonel Hawker and 
the second Earl of Malmesbury, both 
of whom, gunning in the creeks and 
estuaries of the south coast, made im- 
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mense bags of ducks and geese, work- 
ing hard for every bird and display- 
ing Spartan indifference to the rigors 
of wintry weather. To hardy sports- 
men of their type, wildfowl offer red- 
letter days with punt or shoulder gun 
not to be dreamt of under the ewgis of 
the gamekeeper. 

In this country, at any rate, we as- 
sociate the p> -shaped companies of 
wigeon and gaggles of geese with an 
ice-bound landscape, though in ex- 
ceptional years, even where they no 
longer stay to breed, these night-flying 
northerners linger to the coming of 
spring; and Hawker noticed the curi- 
ous apparition of gray geese and swal- 
lows in company on the first day of 
April 1839. This wedge formation of 
flight over land and sea is not only 
peculiar to these waterfowl, but is 
not apparently adopted by any other 
long-distance migranis. No satisfac- 
tory explanation of their preference 
for flying in this order has been 
found, but it is thought to lessen the 
air resistance, which must be a consid- 
eration for these short-pinioned fowl] 
that weigh heavy in proportion to 
their displacement and at the same 
time lack the tremendous spread otf 
wing that enables the wandering alba- 
tross to soar for days together over 
the iillimitable ocean. With one 
noticeable exception, these water- 
fowl exhibit a more extraordinary 
range of size and weight than any 
other family of birds, from _ the 
whooper swan, five feet long and 
twenty-five pounds on the _ scales, 
down to the little teal, with an over- 
all measurement of only fourteen 
inches and a weight that does not ex- 
ceed as many ounces. The only other 
family of birds running t» such ex- 
tremes is that of the birds of prey, 
which include at once the stately con- 
dor of the Andes, with its wing- 
spread of fifteen feet, and the minia- 
ture red-legged falconet of India and 
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which the 
scarcely 


adjoining countries, in 
same measurement’ wvuld 
reach as many inches. 
Since even game birds are de- 
risively referred to as “tame” by 
those only ignorant of the facts, the 
birds now under notice differ in this 
respect from all those previously dealt 
with; and they are wxzeographically 
apart. again, from our other domes- 
ticated animals, since they are not, 
like the barndoor fowl and most of 
the rest, of Asiatic origin, but must 
often, in the gray of a winter morn- 
ing, be conscious of their near rela- 
tions flying at liberty across the sky. 
The geese and ducks have been re- 
markably transformed by the process 
of domestication, and a comparison 
between those of the farmyard and 
their kindred in the marshes should 
illustrate not only the relative value 
of most virtues, but also the all- 
importance of Aristotle’s how, when, 
and where. Strictly speaking, no 
doubt the tame birds have degener- 
ated, both mentally and physically, as 
surely as the tameass. They have lost 
the acute perceptions and swift flight 
of their wild relations. Economically, 
on the other hand, they are immeas- 
urably imvroved, since the farmer, in- 
different to the more inspiring person- 
ality of the gray goose and the mal- 
lard, merely wants his poultry to be 
greedy and stupid, fattening them- 
selves incessantly for Leadenhall and 
easily captured when required. 
Between swans, geese, and ducks 
there is little anatomical difference, 
save in the matter of size. The swans 
are the giants of the race, and the 
swans of three continents are white. 
It was left for Australia, land of 
topsy-turveydom, to produce a black 
swan (I spare the reader the obvious 
classical tag), and this remarkable 
bird, first discovered by Europeans in 
the early days of 1697, was quickly 
brought to Europe and figures in the 
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earliest list of animals shown in the 
London Zoological Gardens. All these 
birds have a curious trick of hissing 
when angry, and this habit, perhaps 
because it is usually accompanied by 
a deliberate stretching of the neck to 
its full length, is seriously regarded by 
some as conscious mimicry of snakes 
—a proposition that must be left to 
individual taste, but that strikes 
me as somewhat far-fetched. At any 
rate it gives to these birds a formid- 
able air, and, though the current be- 
lief in its power of breaking a man’s 
arm with a blow from its wing is 
probably unwarranted, an angry 
swan, disturbed on its nest, is an 
awesoine apparition, of which I have 
twice taken hurried leave. On the 
first occasion I had nothing but a 
valuable camera with me, and it was 
in fact after a futile attempt to pho- 
tograph the bird on the nest that I 
was moved to seek the boat and push 


off from the little island in the upper 
Thames on which it had its home. 
The other encounter was on a Devon- 


shire trout-stream, and my only 
weapon was a fragile trout-rod. The 
certainty that discretion is under 
these circumstances the better part of 
valor is emphasized by the knowledge 
that any violence to the bird would 
probably lead to a prosecution. Even 
the smaller geese can inspire fear 
when they dash hissing at intruders; 
hence, no doubt, the nursemaid’s 
favorite reproach of children too 
frightened to “say bo to a goose,” an 
expression made classical by Swift. 
The majority of these waterfowl are 
insectivorous in the nursery stage and 
vegetarian when full grown. Fish 
forms an inappreciable portion of their 
foot. with the two notorious excep- 
tions of the goosander and merganser, 
thovgh anglers are much exercised 
over the damage, real or alleged, done 
by these birds to their favorite roach 
and dace in the Thames. These swans 
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belong for the most part either to the 
Crown or the Dyers’ and Vintners’ 
Companies, and the practice of “up- 
ping,” which consists in marking the 
beaks of adult birds and pinioning 
the cygnets is still, though shorn of 
some of its former ceremonial, ob- 
served some time during the month of 
June. 

Swans, like both of the other 
groups, are distinguished by a sep- 
arate name for either sex: pen and 
cob for the swan, gander and goose, 
drake and duck; and the figurative use 
of some of these terms in such popu- 
lar sayings as “making ducks and 
drakes of money.” “sauce for the 
goose,” etc., is too familiar to call for 
more than passing mention. Nearly 
alt these waterfowl, though seen on 
dry land to much the same disadvantage 
as fish out of water, are exceedingly 
graceful in either air or water, though 
not all ducks are as capable of diving 
as the name would imply. The pro- 
verbial futility of a wild-goose chase 
recognizes the pace of these birds on 
the wing, which, though, in common 
with that of some other birds, popu- 
larly exaggerated, is considerably 
fasier than, owing to their short 
wings and heavy build, might appear 
to the careless observer. 

Ducks have qa curious habit of add- 
ing down to the nest after the eggs 
are laid and before incubation, and 
this provision of warm packing is 
turned to account in Iceland and other 
breeding-piaces of the eider duck, 
commercially the most valuable of all 
ducks. The nest is robbed of this 
down once before the eggs hatch out, 
with the result that the female plucks 
another store from her own breast, 
supplemented if necessary from the 
body of the drake. The sitting bird is 
then left in peace till the nest has ful- 
filled its purpose, when the remaining 
down is likewise removed. This down, 
which combines warmth and lightness, 
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gives a high market value to the eider, 
which throughout Scandinavian coun- 
tries is strictly protected by law and 
effectually by public 


even more 
opinion. 

The majority of ornamental ducks 
interbreed freely in captivity. Those 
who, apparenity on reliable evidence, 
distinguish between the polygamous 
habit in tame ducks and the constancy 
of the mallard and other wild kinds to 
a single mate have hastily assumed 
that such hybrids are unknown in the 
natural state. This however is incor- 
rect, as there have been authentic 
eases of crosses betweeu mallard and 
teal. pochard and. scaup and other 
species, such hybrids having at differ- 
ent times been erroneously accepted 
as distinct species and named accord- 
ingly. 

The wild duck’s nest is usually 
placed on the ground in some she!- 
tered epot close to still or running 
water, and the ducklings swim like 
corks, soon learning the proper use of 
their flat little bills in gobbling up 
floating insects and other waterlogged 
food. Occasionally ducks nest in 
trees, and they have been known tc 
take possession of a deserted rook’s 
nest. There has been some discussion 
as to whether in this case the mother 
conveys her ducklings to the water in 
her bill, brt this has not actually been 
witnessed. In cases where, as 1s often 
observed, the nest overhangs the 
water, it has been suggested that the 
young birds may simply be pushed 


over the edge and allowed to para- 
The Outlook. 
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chute down to the surface, as they 
might easily do without risk. 

Tame ducks are among the most so- 
ciable of birds, and can even display 
bravery when threatened by a com- 
mon enemy. The naturalist Houssay 
once learnt this as the result of a 
somewhat cruel experiment that he 
made in order to ascertain whether 
ducks invariably, as alleged, fall upon 
a wounded comrade and destroy it. 
Wishing to satisfy himself on the 
point, Houssay, having come upon 
some ducks in a small pond, deliber- 
ately pelted them with stones till he 


‘had wounded one of their number. 


Instead however of behaving as he 
had been led to expect, the rest of the 
ducks formed close order round the 
wounded bird and sheltered it from 
further harm. Few domestic animals 
—none possibly with the single excep- 
tion of the camel—are less suggestive 
of “pets” than such gross poultry, yet 
even a gander, the most vicious-tem- 
pered of them all, has been known to 
show lasting gratitude for an act of 
kindness. The bird, which had long 
been the terror of children in the lit- 
tle Devonshire village near which it 
lived, managed one day to get wédged 
in a drain, and there it would eventu- 
ally have died unseen if a passing 
laborer had not seen its plight and 
set it at liberty. Down to the day of 
its death the bird. though nowise re- 
linquishing its spiteful attitude to- 
wards others, followed its rustic bene- 
factor about the place like a dog. 
F. G. Aflalo. 
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In a little tract published in 
1856, and entitled “How to Woo and 
How to Win,” the author instructs 
the novice in the tactful use of “the 
rich-hued lens of amorous ideality.” 


With skill, she assures him, “you may 
strike out, so to speak, a window in 
the lady’s breast, through which you 
can contemplate pretty accurately the 
composition and working of her men- 
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tal machinery.” Through that lens, 
in at that window, novelists have been 
peeping and peering for centuries. That 


machinery still absorbs, still to some . 


extent baffles, them, though, somehow, 
they make it work. The actual ele- 
ments necessary for this purpose are 
few, they need not be simple:—X, the 
beloved; Y, the lover; and, perhaps, Z, 
the obstacle—whether rival or wife or 
husband, conscience, philosophy, reli- 
gion, money, or a hard heart. The 
transmutations of the problem are in- 
exhaustible, its commonest repetitions 
do not seem to weary. 

Yet the love-novel is comparatively 
an exotic in the garden of literature, 
and love itself, says the philosopher. 
is not one of the original passions. Our 
remote ancestors managed to preserve 
themselves, to enjoy life, and to ensure 
the continuance of their species with- 
out much aid from sentiment. Ancient 
civilizations appear to have been as 
blind to romantic love as the Middle 
Ages were assured of the virtues of 
celibacy. Herbert Spencer, who de- 
fined kisses as gustatory pleasures, re- 
turned thanks to the god of monogamy 
for the sowing of the good seed. To 
monogamy, he asserted, we owe the 
development of the passion of love, 
and to the passion of love a large part 
of the gratification which fills our 
leisure hours. The novelist need pay 
little heed to this abstract view of 
the question. Love in being, in action, 
is his theme. He has analyzed its 
causes and effects, tabulated its symp- 
toms, embroidered, complicated, ethe- 
realized, at times debased it. He has 
conned the exhortations in the Mar- 
riage Service, has dipped, possibly, into 
the mystics. And whether love be 
“a madness most discreet,” “one of 
the unavoidable ills of humanity—a 
spiritual measles,” or “a flickering 
flame betwen two darknesses,”’ usually, 
though not invariably (for love in his 
hands, .like the sun, may rise, attain 
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. its zenith, and set in a day), be agrees . 


with Pascal—“Tant plus le chemin est 
long dans l'amour, tant plus un esprit 
delicat sent de plaisir.” 

Absolute knowledge of love cannot 
be got at second hand. Experience, 
so far as the heart is concerned, is 
the only teacher that really counts. 
But though thousands of love-books 
have been written, enshrining the 
more or less disguised confidences of 
hundreds of love’s devotees, not even 
yet is the world assured of what love 
really is—this passion that eludes 
analysis, vanishes at a question, leaps 
into being at a glance, a word, a ges- 
ture, dies of no ill. Why it always 
dwells in beauty, whither it ultimately 
leads, whether or not it is an illusion, 
a will o’ the wisp, Nature’s lure and 
bait, whether or not the waters of 
death will quench it, are questions 
that neither Plato, nor Donne, nor 
Shelley can finally answer for us, 
Stendhal nor Balzac nor Turgénev. 
We must answer them for ourselves. 
Life, we know, is still the forlorn hope 
of the Eugenist. The sexes still seek 
their severed halves—and find for the 
most part minuter fractions. But even 
if an enthusiast should quintessential- 
ize love’s lore into one Liber Amoris, 
man would continue to make love in- 
stinctively rather than scientifically, 
would still be amazed with the fa- 
miliar, baffled by the inexplicable. 

One thing is certain. Romantic 
love, alike at its most spiritual and at 
its most erotic extreme, is a strange 
gate into a world other than this. All 
experience of life, except religious ex- 
perience, seems by comparison with it 
raw, fugitive, substitutory. It is the 
Sesame that discovers the Universe. 
It is wings to the imagination, the be- 
ginning of wisdom. In accordance 
with a man’s whole conception of the 
mystery and significance of life will 
his conception of love be. One by one 
we may pass the novelists in review— 
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Boccaccio, Fielding, Sterne, Jane Aus- 
ten, Tolstoy, Flaubert, Hawthorne, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Meredith and the 
rest—with their imagination, intellect. 
wit, insight, humor, pathos; when love 
is their theme the very essence of 
personality is surrendered; once and 
for all each stands revealed in its light; 
his worth is known, his height taken. 

The tendency is always from the 
simple towards the complex, though 
the course of revelation runs far from 
smooth. No modern writer is likely 
to return to the ornate simplicity 
of the old tale of “Psyche and 


”. 


Eros” :— 


“I little esteem to see your usage 

and figure, little doe I regard the night 
and darknesse thereof, for you are 
my only light.” . . And when she 
saw 2nd beheld the beauty. of the di- 
vine visage . - his haires of gold 
- his purple cheeks his 
tender plume feathers, dispersed upon 
his sholders like shining flours, and 
trembling hither and thither 
more broyling in the love of Cupid 
shee embraced and kissed him and 
kissed him a thousand times, fearing 
the measure of his sleepe. 
Apuleius, too, supplies another ex- 
treme:—“And thou, little Asse. . . I 
will decke thee round about with 
golden trappes, in such sort that thou 
shalt glitter like the starres of the 
skie . . . and will pamper thee up 
with delicates.” But Chaucer’s “Troilus 
and Criseyde,” the first love-novel in 
verse, is as modern in essence and 
view as “Clarissa Harlowe” is entic- 
ingly old-fashioned :— 


nathelees, this warne I yow.” 
quod she, 

“A Kinges sone al-though ye be, y-wis, 

Ye shul ra-more have soverainetee 

Of me in love, than right in that cas 
is; 

Ne I nil forbere. if that ye deon a-mis, 

To wrathen yow; and why! that ye 
me serve, 

Cherycen yow right after ye deserve. 


“But 
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And shortly, deré herte and all my 
knight, 
Beth glad...” 
But Criseyde was not brought up 
under St. Jerome’s regime, which 
forbade to a young girl meat, company, 
a bosom friend, and—the use of the 
bath. Chaucer’s is one view of the 
interaction of the sexes, Richardson’s 
another. Lovelace, said Clarissa, 
could be at times one of the most 
undesigning, witty men she ever knew, 
at others one of the deepest creatures 
she ever conversed with, now gaily 
and visibly triumphing over his prey, 
“in the success of his arts,” anon, 
just “as the day shut in” and “night 
came on apace” flinging himself at her 
feet and “Leave me not thus”-ing his 
alarmed mistress “with passionate and 
respectful tenderness.” But Clarissa 
died in the trust (denied te Mme. Sin- 
clair of Bloomsbury) that her amorous 
vicissitudes would work out for her “a 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory,” while Lovelace plunged Colonel 
Morden’s blade into his bosom with a 
dubious “Let this expiate!” So recent 
a writer as Stevenson can speak of 
the bewildered fear with which Archie 
in “Weir of Hermiston” surveys “the 
explosive engine in his arms,” while 
Charlotte Bronté, whose great love- 
scene in “Jane Eyre” is one of the 
tenderest and most imaginative in all 
fiction, allows fancy to effervesce and 
hearsay to gild reality when “that sis- 
ter of the spotted, bright, quick-fiery 
leopard,” Shirley, having assured her 
impassioned tutor, “I don’t want to 
play; I want to go,” he breaks out, “I 
wonder you dare speak of going at this 
moment. You go! What! with my 
heart in your hand, to lay it on your 
toilet and pierce it with your pins?...” 
Love-talk, says Fielding in “Tom 
Jones,” affords no great entertainment, 
referring to “his lordship’s many dec- 
larations of the most pure and ardent 
passion to the silent, blushing Sophia.” 
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That is true in the main. There ts 
nothing so tedious as lovers’ nothings. 
And their silences are beyond the 
reach of words. In a novel it is the 
kind, the intensity of their love that 
matters; the mere story and dialogue 
is only a means of displaying them, of 
feeding the sacred fire with the fuel 
of thought and imagination and feel- 
ing. Even Helen and Paris, Hero and 
Leander, as lovers, would bore us in 
the flesh. We can read about them 
pretty nearly ad infinitum. For it is 
always Man, the known, confronted 
with Woman, the mystery: the impos- 
sible she. She is beauty and memory 
and strangeness, earth's delight, 
death’s promise. In a thousand shapes 
and disguises she visits us. 

Let's go thither (says Dun Quixote 

to the carnal Sancho) for so I see her; 
let there be mud-wals or not. or win- 
dowes; all is one, whether I see her 
thorow chincks, or thorow garden- 
lettice. for each ray that comes from 
the sunne of her brightnesse to mine 
eyes, will lighten my understanding, 
and strengthen mine heart, and make 
me sole and rare in my wisdome and 
valour. 
What if Ass brayed, Hogs grunted. 
Cats mewed on such a quest? La Belle 
Dame has the way-worn knight in 
thrall. So sings “A Shropshire Lad,” 
“O, when I was in lave with you, 
Then I was clean and brave.” And it 
is always “you” in a novel, some you 
far past, some you still present or to 
come, that we are in love with, first 
and last. 

This restless desire for the all in the 
one haunts the pages of Mr. Wells. 
whose lovers are as real (and as erratic) 
as any in the love-books. George, in 
“Tono Bungay,” after his many 
stumblings and flounderings, and when 
Effie, too, who first taught him “the 
quality of passionate kisses,’ has been 
bidden adieu, still realizes that over 
all such merry, immediate, sublunary 
things there are great, serene, high, 
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beautiful things, and that they are 
reality. An echo of this redeeming 
faith faints away in “Fathers and 
Sons.” Experience had taught Bazarov 
that it is better to break stones on the 
highway than to let a woman gain 
the mastery of even the end of one’s 
little finger. He is dying, and Anna, 
cold and dismayed, has come to say 
good-bye:— 

Death’s an old joke, but it comes 
fresh to every one. . . Well, what 
had I to say to you?. . I loved 
you! There was no sense in that, even 
before. and less than ever now. Love 
is a form and my own form is al- 
ready breaking up.. Better say how 
lovely you are. . . Breathe on the 
dying lamp and let it go out... ., 
Now . . darkness, 

There is no sense in love—in the 
last resort. Again and again recurs 
that desperate surrender of the riddle. 
It is woven in and out of “Jude the 
Obscure.” If only he could have got 
over the sense of Sue’s sex, Jude 
broods as he watches her asleep in his 
chair, what a comrade she might have 
made him! Sue is as utterly different 
a woman from Anna Sergyevna as 
from Anna Karénina, less intellect- 
ually constricted than the one, less 
exquisitely refined than the other. 
And yet if Vronsky had taunted Anna, 
as Jude taunts Sue, with the children 
they might have had, the words would 
have struck her, too, like a blow; she, 
too, would have as passionately given 
him back his kisses. On the other 
hand, if it had been Sue’s fate to come 
to tell Jude her shattering secret, as 
Anna comes with hers to Vronsky, she 
would have answered his desperate 
“In the name of Heaven what is it 
...?’ in as few words. There, at any 
rate, after “walking through the larg- 
est river in the county” sits Sue for 
ever, in Jude’s lodging by the Close 
gate, while he muses on the mystery 
of sex:—“She still slept on, inside 
his great coat, looking warm as a 
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new bun, and boyish as a Ganymede.” 

But when romance flies out of the 
window—romance that is as essential 
to love as expression is to a beautiful 
face, as music is to a poem—what is 
called realism comes in at the door. 
When, with all conceivable subtlety 
and skill, with a kind of cold sedulous 
hatred amid the heat of his creation, 
the novelist’s realism is shot like a 
stagnant pool with the iridescence of 
romance, when a pitiless insight and 
intellect force beauty to prostitute her- 
self to cynicism, then a “Madame 
Bovary” is the outcome. All love, all 
desire of body, mind, and _ spirit, 
crumble and deeay under Flaubert’s 
deadly acid:—“He admired the eleva- 
tion of her soul and the lace on her 
petticoat....’’ Truth, so far as human- 
ity is concerned, is only relative. We 
can no more question the reading of 
it that Flaubert presents in his 
analysis of the loves of Rodolphe, 
Léon, and Emma, than we can ques- 
tion the innocent ecstasy of Turgénev’s 
“First Love,” or Lisa’s sincerity in 
“The House of Gentlefolk.” It is night, 
and Lavretsky has called Lisa out 
of the dark house into the close 
stillness of the thick hazels in the 
garden :— 

She followed him without resist- 
ance, her pale face, her fixed eyes, 
and ali her gestures expressed an un- 
utterable bewilderment. Lavretsky 
made her sit down and stood before 
her. “I did not mean to come here,” 
he began. “Something brought me 

. . love you.” he uttered in in- 
voluntary terror. . . She was not 
weeping now, and she looked at him 
steadfastly with her wet eyes. “It 
frightens me: what are we doing?” 
she repeated. “I love you,” he said 
again. . . She shuddered, as though 
something had stung her, and lifted 
her eyes towards heaven. “All that is 
in God’s hands,” she suid. “But you 
love me, Lisa? We shall be happy?” 
She dropped her eyes; he softly drew 
her to him, and her head sank on his 
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shoulder. . . . He bent his head and 
touched her pale lips. 

Not less true to life and to romance 
is the scene in Mr. Conrad’s “Nos- 
tromo” when the dread Capataz de 
Cargadores, “magnificent and care- 
lessly public in his amours,” refusing 
to be put to shame before the mob, 
hoists Morenita into his saddle and 
bids her cut the silver buttons off his 
coat. 

The novel is nearly—not quite—as 
wide in its range as life. In the hands 
of genius, whether that genius be 
Jane Austen or Mr. Henry James, it 
transcends, essentializes the ordinary 
in precisely the same degree as genius 
itself does. It may be that, as nature 
toils arduously to reproduce a Turner 
or a Whistler in the real, so humanity 
unconsciously mimics the novelist. 
discovers a love in being and fact that 
it has learned in fiction. When it 
comes to the actual “love-making’—a 
“shoppe boorde” tainted phrase, in 
Lyly’s estimation, and one which it is 
refreshing to know was borrowed from 
the French—we wade into the shal- 
lows. Great writers do not allow their 
characters to make much love, only 
to surprise, illustrate, embody it. Oc- 
easionally a pretty fancy or freshness 
of thought diversifies the routine, as 
when the school-mistress in “The 
Autocrat of ‘the Breakfast Table” 
gently refuses to seat herself under 
the Gingko-tree: “No, no,” she an- 
swered softly, “I will walk the long 
path with you!” or when Mr. Collins in 
“Pride and Prejudice” desires “to 
set the example of matrimony,” or 
Anne in “Persuasion” swiftly and 
eagerly pours out her heart, not to 
Captain Harville, but to an agitated 
eavesdropper, or Lorna Doone con- 
fesses she “likes” John Ridd, but love 
—‘No, to be sure, why should I?” or 
when Tito and Romola are “contented 
to be silent and separate, . . un- 
perturbed by immediate sensation,” or 
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when “Guardian” is brought his an- 
swer and a kiss in “Bleak House,” or 
“Barkis is willin’,’ or when Lothair 
thinks he hears “sounds this way” and 
leads “his companion farther from 
home.” 

Mere symptoms change little. On 
the lover’s part “fa voice half-choked,” 
breathlessness, kisses rained on cheek, 
hair, lip, “a face glorious with bliss 
like an angel’; on the beloved’s, tears. 

The Times. : 
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giddiness, pallor succeeding flush, a 
faltering speech, a trembling from 
head to foot. “I scarce breathed; I 
doubted if I existed,” says Evelina 
when Lord Orville “drew from her 
the most sacred secret of her heart.” 
That doubt, Lavretsky’s “terror’’—the 
one a woman’s, the other a man’s 
word, were very real. For love, strang- 
est of enchantments, makes dreams 
truths and fables histories. 
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“I have made up my mind,” I said. 

“Absolutely and irrevocably?’ said 
Francesca. 

“Yes, absolutely and irrevocably.” 

“I’m . glad to hear that,” she said, 
“because sometimes, when you’ve 
merely made up your mind, you've 
gone back on it, you know.” 

“What strange language is this?’ I 
said. “How can a man go back on 
his mind? Minds do not lend them- 
selves to that sort of thing.” 

“Don’t they?” she said. 
one that gives itself.” 

“Francesca,” I said, “we will not 
quibble any more. I want you to real- 
ize that I have made up my mind to 
give up smoking.” I paused to watch 
the effect of this announcement. 
Nothing happened. The clock went 
on ticking. The Pekinese dog con- 
tinued to snore. Francesca did not 
cease to sew. 

“T have decided to give up smoking,” 
I repeated. 

“Well.” she said, “there’s nothing in 
that.” 

“Nothing in that?’ I cried. “The 
whole world is in it. Here am I, 
changing the entire course of my life, 
sacrificing something that is very dear 
to me, deciding to make myself ex- 
tremely miserable, and you sit there 
doing a piece of absurd plain sewing 


“T know 


and tell me there’s nothing in it. It’s 
enough to make a Saint selfish.” 

“We won’t worry about saints,” she 
said; “they don’t come into the ques- 
tion.” 

“There you go again,” 1 said; “you 
refuse to allow me the least bit 
of credit.” 

“All I wished to point out was that 
this is the tenth time to my certain 
knowledge that you’ve decided to give 
up smoking.” 

“What of that?’ I said. “If it’s a 
good thing to do you can’t do it too 
often. And, anyhow, the other nine 
times weren’t nearly so strong and 
determined as this one. This, Fran- 
cesca, is the real thing.” 

“And that. I suppose, is why you 
are at this moment smoking a cigar- 
ette.” 

“Francesca,” I said, “you have an 
eagle eye. Nothing can escape you. 
I had not noticed—I mean, I lit it 
withovt—that is, it’s my last cigar- 
ette. You wouldn’t rob a man of his 
last cigarette, would you? Please look 
well at this cigarette before it’s too 
late, for it is my last. There—it’s 
gone. You'll never see it again—un- 
less I make it the last but one, and 
then it won’t be the same, will it? 
Still, I think that’s the best way. I 
really do want you to notice the 
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whole of my definitely last cigarette 
so that you may some day tell the 
children all about it.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Francesea, and 
she seized the cigarette box. 

“Francesca,” I said, “I am_ sur- 
prised at you. Is it kind, is it even 
ladylike, to pounce upon a_ gentle- 
man’s cigarettes at the very moment 
when he was about to bid them a last 
farewell?” 

“IT am defending the gentleman 
against himself,” she said. 

“But the gentleman doesn’t want to 
be defended by you. He feels that 
you are not acting in accordance with 
the dictates of your better nature; 
that you’re putting yourself forward; 
that in calmer moments you'll be 
sorry for what you’re doing; that you 
ought to show greater coufidence in 
his strength of will; that y 

“You may say what you like,” she 
said, “but you’re not going to have 
this box.” 

“Then,” I said, “I will have your 
work-basket.” and I removed it and 
her work from her side. 

“T was hemming a handkerchief for 
you,” she said. 

“And I was going to smoke an ab- 
solutely final cigarette solely to give 
you pleasure. How car q man give up 
smoking unless he smokes an abso- 
lutely final cigarette?” 

“You’ve done that,” she said. 

“No,” I said, “it was intended to be 
the last, but, when you refused to 
watch it, it became the last but one.” 

“We'll put off the last indefinitely,” 
she said. 

Punch. 
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“Well,” I said, “you can have your 
old work-basket back, and you can 
keep my cigarette box. and I’ll give 
up smoking—not voluntarily, but un- 
cer compulsion—under your compul- 
sion, remember—and whenever I feel 
wretched about it and pine for a 
smoke and can’t get it I shall put it 
all down to you.” 

“] refuse to be intimidated,” 
said. 

“I'm not intimidating you. I’m 
merely telling you what kind of a 
happy home we're going to have un- 
less you give me back my cigarettes 
and allow me to give up smoking of 
my own free will and in my own 
way.” 

“Take your old _ cigarettes,” she 
said; “I'm sure I don’t want them. 
Only don’t you ever talk to me again 
about the weakness of women.” 

“Francesca,” I said, “you have done 
a noble action. Observe, I take one— 
only one—cigarette out of the box. I 
close the box and push it away. for I 
have done with it for ever. I now 
light the one cigarette—puff—puff— 
and there you are. I’ve given up 
smoking at last, and I’ve done it en- 
tirely for your sake—-Secause yeu did 
want me to give it up. didn’t you? You 
felt I was smoking too much, and you 
couldn’t help trying to save me, could 
you? And now you've saved me.” 

At this moment tea was announced. 

“Come on,” said Francesca che>r- 
fully, “let’s go into the drawing-room 
and give up afternoon tea for ever 
and ever, absolutely and finally. It’s 
all ready.” 


she 


R. C. L. 
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THE “NUT” AND HIS KERNEL. 


What is a “nut”? Most people know 
vaguely that the word signifies a 
young man given to eccentricities in 
dress and deportment. But in an age 
of scientific precision some more 
stringent definition seems to be de- 
manded. 

In the first place, why is a “nut” 
called a “nut”? The dictionaries help 
us gq little. The description a nut 
botanical as “a dry seed or tt en- 
closed in a woody or leathery ihdehis- 
cent shell” may have suggested some 
clumsy sarcasm at the expense of the 
modern dandy’s intellectual endow- 
ments. But such a theory is rather 
far-fetched. In Australian slang a 
“nut” stands for “a long, lantern- 
jawed, and beardless youth,” and 
many English “nuts” satisfy such a 
definition. There is, however, no rea- 
son to believe that the word, which 
came mysteriously into common use 
two or three years ago, Is an importa- 
tion from the Antipodes. More proba- 
bly it has an English ancestry, though 
the line of descent is not quite clear. 
“Nut” has for centuries been associ- 
ated with something pleasant or 
pretty. “It was nuts for them,” wrote 
Swift two hundred years ago. “To 
nut” was an cld equivalent for “to 
flirt,” and the adjective “nutty” had 
almost exactly the modern significa- 
tion. It meant fascinating, smart. 
“swagger,” natty, ultra-fashionable. 
A periwig was “nutty” when built on 
a specially imposing scale; a pretty 
girl was “nutty,” and men were 
“nutty” on her; and Byron in “Don 
Juan” describes a character as “s0 
prime, so gay, so nutty, and so know- 
ing.” 

Whatever its provenance, the word 
is worthy of a provisional respect. It 
may be obsolete in ten years, like 
“masher” and “macaroni.” But on 


the other hand it may easily take full 
literary rank, as “dandy”—itseif only 
a century old—has done. Slang words 
have strange fates. “Whig” and 
“Tory” find immortality, while “Tan- 
tivy” and “Abhorrer” and “Bucking- 
ham” die before the generation that 
evolves them. There are few words 
that meet a want more satisfactorily 
than “mob.” Yet as early as 1694 we 
find a purist protesting against the in- 
troduction into serious literature of 
this “burlesque” abbreviation of 
“mobile vulgus.” Let us_ therefore 
treat “nut” with a prophetic rever- 
ence, and discard the distrust ex- 
pressed in inverted commas. 

The great authority on the Nut is 
Mr. George Grossmith, who has made 
a close study of the subject. He is, 
indeed, the mould of Nut fashion and 
the glass of Nut form. Happily, Mr. 
Grossmith is not without his Boswell. 
Mr. Stanley Naylor has presented 
much of the Gaiety actor’s philosophy 
of life in a recently published volume, 
which includes several chapters deal- 
ing with this very question. Mr. 
Grossmith seems to hold that there 
are two distinct species of over- 
dressy young men: the Blood and the 
Nut. The Blood is the real thing; the 
Nut a pinchbeck imitation. Lord Kew 
or Harry Foker would be Bloods; 
George Osborne would be a _ Bloo- 
Nut; Tittlebat Titmouse, even in his 
days of splendor, would be only # 
Nut. To be a Blood, in short, cne 
must have blood; the base metal of 
the Nut is bound to peep through, how- 
ever gorgeous the lacquering. 

Such a view. from such an author- 
ity, is entitled to profound respect. 
Mr. Grossmith may be regarded as 
speaking almost ex cathedra on this 
subject. But does he not argue rather 
as « Scientist than as a philosopher? 
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He may be right technically in regard- 
ing the Blood and the Nut as true 
species, and not mere accidental varia- 
tions. But they present, after all, a 
“one-ness”—to use Mr. Curdle’s ex- 
pression—that forbids the investigator 
to insist too strongly on small diver- 
gencies. They differ from other men 
far more than from each other. They 
are both essentially clothes-wearing 
animals. They are possessed by 
clothes, rather than possessing. The 
Blood—if we adopt the Grossmith 
classification—may enjoy a rentroll of 
a hundred thousand a year. The Nut 
may go without his dinner for a week 
in order to provide for his new autumn 
socks. But that is only an example of 
the tyranny of matter over soul. If a 
distinction must be drawn at all, the 
Nut is the truer worshipper. But 
really there is no distinction. Both 
have knees only for the highest. Both 
are inspired, as Carlyle would Say, 
with “a divine idea of cloth.” The 
Nut, iike the Blood, is a poet, a 
dreamer. fashioning out of the dul- 
ness of the actual some poor approxi- 
mation of his ideal. He is as disinter- 
ested as an Indian fakir. He does not 
swing on hooks—that would disturb 
the “set” of his coat; he does not sit 
on nails—that would destroy the sym- 
metry of his trousers. But in other 
ways he shrinks not from sacrifice. He 
beurs stoically the whips and scorns 
of the thoughtless, the barbed cruelty 
of wit, the icy indifference of mere 
worldliness. He is pleased if you will 
but look at him; your applause he 
does not covet. He accepts cheer- 
fully the fate of q man in advance of 
his time. Perhaps he reflects that the 
world was not altogether kind to 
Columbus or Galileo. 

Who shall say that this devotion to 
an ideal is, even in the lowest ma- 
terial sense, mere folly? Does not the 
world owe something to the earnest 
dandy? He is our conscript—nay, an 
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enthusiastic volunteer—in a war 
against drabness and monotony. But 
for him man would be doomed to an 
eternity of dowdiness. He tests for 
us daring theories of stuffs and colors 
and designs. He rushes into suits of 
vivid blue and green, into hats of 
plush and beaver beplumed and 
braided, where we—cautious angels— 
would fear to tread. At the best he 
shows us what should be; at the worst 
he offers a terrible example of what 
should and must not be. We march, 
so to speak, over the corpses of self- 
immolating Nuts to the sartorial high- 
est. They cheerfully sacrifice the 
eternal to the temporary, in order that 
we. who pretend to think that the 
body is more than raiment. shall have 
the best of both worlds. Like other 
true artists, the Nut has in him some- 
thing of the prophet and the martyr. 
Too exclusively have we honored the 
poet, the soldier, the philosopher, and 
the statesman. Too scant has been 
our tribute to the Nut of all ages, 
to the Buckinghams and Brummels 
who lived clothes, whose creative 
energy stamped itself on the dress of 
their generations, and still asks us 
from the painters’ canvas “Did we 
not at least one thing well?” Would 
not our literature be the richer for an 
anti-Smiles, turning aside from the 
sordid self-helpers and dealing gener- 
ously with the magnificent self-deco- 
rators? 

The true Nut, then, is essentially a 
mystic and an idealogue. But there is 
also a pseudo-Nut, who stands to him 
in the same relation as a professing 
Christian prefect to St. Simeon 
Stylites. Pseudo-Nuts—political con- 
formists, followers of sordid self-in- 
terest’ who are Nuts in public and 
slovens at their firesides—abound in 
the professions, in the Government 
offices, and (if Mr. Grossmith will 
pardon the statement) on the stage it- 


self. These people may impress the 
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world, but they never deceive the true 
believer. Nuts know each other by 
instinct, and are proof against the 
most refined hypocrisy. A member of 
the cult, indeed, dislikes the pseudo- 
Nut, who often has noxious views on 
books, business, and “getting on”’— 
all things of no interest to the true 
Nut. To the ordinary public, on the 
other hand, the Nut shows good-hu- 
mored and contemptuous toleration. 
He pities rather than reprobates. For 
he knows well that though it is not 
given to all men to be Nuts. there 
are few who would not if they 
could. 

Johnson says somewhere that all 
our vaunted reverence for intellect is 
a sham: that if Socrates could invite 
twenty men at a dinner-table to listen 
to a lecture and Alexander could say 
to the same twenty, “Come with me 
and conquer Asia,” Alexander would 
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be followed, and Socrates left to ad- 
dress the tablecloth. Equally, the 
majority in their hearts would be 
smart and let who will be clever. 
When a man is heard declaiming 
against dandyism, it may be inferred 
with fair certainty that he is of the 
unfortunate class for whom dandyism 
is not-—one of those people who can- 
not maintain a crease in the trousers 
for two consecutive hours, whose cuffs 
attract ink, whose waistcoats are 
magnets for cigarette ash, and whose 
collars collect all the nameless im- 
purities of a city atmosphere. Such 
persons affect to belittle the Nut, an: 
even deny him the possession of a 
full-weight brain. But they, too, 
would be Nuts if it were possible— 
if they were not too fat, or too lazy, 
or too busy, or too old. 

We are all Nuts by instinct, and 
Slovens only by circumstance. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Dedicated to the boy scouts of the 
world, and appealing strongly to all 
boy lovers of adventure, Charles H. L. 
Johnston’s “Famous Frontiersmen” 
gathers together, and retells in a direct 
and vivid style the brave deeds of 
the real scouts and frontiersmen from 
Daniel Morgan down, who trailed 
through the forests of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio in advance of civiliza- 
tion. The stories are true stories and 
are full of stirring incident. The se 
ries closes with a Wyoming incident 
as recent as 1899. A dozen or more 
portraits and other illustrations deco- 
rate the book, which is the fifth in the 
author’s series of Famous Leaders. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


When a woman gives up a position 
as a Chicago school-teacher and takes 
a young niece and three still younger 


nephews to a farm in a sparsely set- 
tled district of the Ozarks, she is apt 
to make good material for a story. 
In “The Keeper of the Vineyard,” 
Mrs. Caroline Abbot Stanley has added 
to this situation a mysterious recluse 
with a handsome young nephew (not 
much older than the niece), a manly, 
eager parson, and a chorus of natives, 
exuberant with dialect and homely 
philosophy. The result is a strong, 
wholesome novel. Its plot is interest- 
ing and, at the end, absorbing; its 
characters are consistent, vital, and 
often amusing; and its morals are 
sound. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


“Ruth Anne,” by Rose Cullen Bry- 
ant, which takes its title from the 
heroine, is the story of a woman who 
discovered her own personality. She 
passed through many trying and inter- 
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esting experiences; as a _ novitiate 
nurse in a charity hospital; through 
a night spent in a lodging house of the 
worst sort from which she was rés- 
cued just in time; and as founder and 
prime mover of a Settlement house 
for several years. It would almost 
seem that Ruth Anne’s destiny was 
to gain a social consciousness and 
understand unfortunate people better, 
but in reality the end toward which 
she was driven, was self realization 
and personal happiness. This double 
interpretation which may be put upon 
the story gives it an unusual interest 
and subtlety. ,Three men play a large 
part in Ruth Anne’s life and the char- 
acter of each is; drawn with insight 
and distinction. The author is more 
than ordinarily successful in her crea- 
* tion of characters and has produced a 
thoroughly human story. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 


Miss Jeannette Marks is a novelist 
with a purpose, and proclaims it as 
boldly as ever the late T. S. Arthur 
announced his intentions, but her ob- 
ject of attack is opium, not alcohol. 
Her novel “Leviathan,” resembles his 
stories in its general scheme, and 
will be influential with the same 
classes of readers, pleasing those who 
detest the poison, whether from ha- 
tred born of miserable experience or 
from observation. She condemns the 
physicians who prescribe and the 
nurses who recommend and admin- 
ister any form of opium. The hero of 
the story is an abnormally clever col- 
lege professor, his vice unsuspected 
by the world, and fully known only to 
his faithful black body servant. This 
man follows and tracks his master 
as faithfully as a mastiff, and falls 
upon his tempters savagely. In the 
passages showing the struggle, ‘“Levia- 
than” is extraordinarily clever. One 
feels that the victim is truly “not to 
be bound by a chain,” and that the 


traffic of which he is a victim is just 
as wily and just-as difficult to pur- 
sue, is indeed another “Leviathan.” 
Miss Marks calls earnestly upon 
women to encourage legislation re- 
straining both nations and individ- 
uals from profiting by the sale of 
opium. Her presentation of the evils 
resulting from it should stir the 
public conscience. George H. Doran 
Co. 


It is not altogether a disparagement 
to say that the charm of Miss Marga- 
rete Munsterberg’s first novel, “Anna 
Borden’s Career,” is of the same order 
as that of the painters of the early 
quattrocento. While she fails to 
achieve a convincing surface-realism, 
She marshals characters and events 
with an undeviating sincerity and an 
intensity of purpose that hold the in- 
terest almost as steadily as credibility 
of plot and people could have done. 
And through ail Miss Borden’s rapid 
metamorphoses, from the belle of 
Berlin society, through hospital 
nurse, theatrical star,  shirtwaist 
stitcher, and anarchist. to wife and 
widow of a strike-leader, the reader, 
after all, feels the presence of a cer- 
tain indefinable reality. Suddenly it 
flashes across his mind that it is the 
reality of dreams, that he himself has 
done just such impulsive, unreason- 
able things in sleep. Remembering 
that the dream-play is a well estab- 
lished form of the drama, and that 
it is not unknown in novels, he reads 
comfortably to the end. It is a little 
astonishing to discover that the au- 
thor has neglected to wake her hero- 
ine up, but it is really an unimportant 
detail. For when he has shut the 
book, the dream hypothesis begins to 
fade away and Anna, as the woman 
“who loved tbe thrill of a moment, 
but never loved a cause,” stands alone 
in his memory without its aid. D. 
Appleton & Co. 





